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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man, 
©. The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


NION of forces in religious work depends upon not 
only the consent but the desire of churches and 
individuals to work together. In no effort at 
co-operation does sympathy play a more important 
part. The slightest doubt about the object to 

be attained is fatal. Where the end of action is unmis- 
takable and all are agreed about that, great differences 
of opinion and judgment may exist without danger. They 
who differ about methods may contend with fervor, and then 
pull together when the need of action is evident. What 
appears to be great discord. among the members of a 
religious denomination may sometimes be a proof of the 
strength of the bond that unites the contending parties ; but, 
if there is no common object worth contending for, the 
slightest discords make happy united action impossible. 
The growing tendency toward the co-operation of all 
religious bodies indicates their approach to a common point 
of view. That is the thing to be worked for. Many of those 
who are most effectively working for unity are not known at 
all in the arena of ecclesiastical warfare. They are the 
quiet scholars, the honest thinkers, the seekers after truth, 
who are quietly separating the chaff of history and tradition 


x 


.from the wheat, and so providing the true seed of the Church 


and the source of the bread of life. 
Pe 


Tue daily papers of Boston print copious extracts from a 
sermon by Dr. Donald of Trinity Church on Sunday last. 
We quote what purports to be a report of his remarks about 
the efficacy of the administration of the Lord’s Supper by 
ministers of religion who are not ordained by a bishop: “ It 
is idle nowadays to dwell on titular rights,— wisdom to judge 
churches, their ministers and sacraments by their fruits. 
‘Now and then one hears the antiquated assertion that only 
ministers who have received episcopal ordination are. com- 
petent to administer the Lord’s Supper. The answer is that 
millions of souls*have been refreshed and strengthened by 
that holy feast, ministered to them by men on whose heads 
no bishop ever laid his hands: Long ago the Lord’s Sup 
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per would have ceased to be celebrated in any church if it 
had no power to convey real grace to them that receive it. 


It is its experienced, verified, divine help which perpetuates _ 


it through the ages, not external authority or peculiar meth- 
ods of administration. If any one church had the exclusive 
power of conveying through it sacramental grace, we may be 
sure that all souls who desire the fullest measure of Christ’s 
grace would be found in that church and no other. It must 
be so. The history of more than three hundred years has 
proved it.” By many this statement by Dr. Donald is 
considered bold, daring, a remarkable innovation. When he 
first announced his opinion at San Francisco, it created a 
sensation ; but, to a plain Protestant, Dr. Donald seems to 
report the decisions of common sense, which represent the 
opinion of a great majority of Protestant Christians the 
world over. By the world at large any statement contra- 
dicting the opinion of Dr. Donald would be regarded as a 
preposterous assumption, a claim to rights, privileges, and 
an authority which simply have no existence except in the 
minds of a few ecclesiastics and a minority of their lay-fol- 
lowers. 
& 


In the Zzving Church a correspondent makes a plea for 
charity among Episcopalians in judging one another concern- 
ing ritual or ornamentation. He says: “A church may be 
‘low’ to one, while being ‘high’ to another, or we versa. 
It may be purely Christian and evangelic to a worshipper at 
Trinity, for instance, but may savor of ‘paganism’ to an- 
other.” To illustrate, he reports an amusing reminiscence 
as follows: “I was once showing a young Japanese around 
Boston, and casually dropped into Trinity Church with him. 
He was at the time a recent convert to Unitarianism in his 
own country, and was wide-awake to everything connected 
with American civilization and American Christianity. A 
few minutes after entering Trinity, as we approached the 
centre aisle, I noticed him making a distinct sniffling noise, 
and, looking toward him, saw that he was in the act of smell- 
ing, his nostrils moving convulsively after the manner of an 
animal scenting something. Looking surprised and mysti- 
fied, I at once asked him what was the matter, and in broken 
English he replied, ‘ 7 sme// Paganism |?” 


& 


THE annual catalogue of the Meadville Theological School 
reports an increased income from money alréady invested, 
with an addition of $50,000 as a new year’s gift contributed 
by some unnamed friend of Rev. Robert Collyer. There are 
twenty students in the school, of whom four will graduate 
next summer. Money enough has been raised to justify the 
building of a dining-hall and gymnasium to be opened by 
next September. The five regular professors are doing their 
work with zeal, but are waiting the coming of a president 
who shall relieve Prof. Cary of executive duties, and allow 
him to give all his time, as he desires, to the language and 
literature of the New Testament. Besides the faculty, many 
others are called in from time to time to give courses of lect- 
ures on Biblical or sociological subjects. 


ed 


Tue leading free thinkers of the country are to. assemble 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 26th inst. to organize an anti- 
sectarian society. A circular issued by the Executive Com- 
mittee thus states the object of the meeting: ‘‘ We want to 
emphasize the statement which George Washington made in 
his treaty with Tripoli, that ‘this is not a Christian govern- 
ment,’ and to say emphatically that Christians, as such, 
have no more right than any other sect to dictate the polit- 
ical or social affairs of our nation. ‘The. founders of our 
republic were not Christians, and this irrefutable fact is cor- 
roborated by the liberal spirit and letter of our famous 
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Constitution. No such liberal and just document could have 
come from the Christian Church because it could not, by 
reason of its self-exalted position in the world, as the only 
infallible teacher of truth and morals, give either religious 
or social liberty to those whom she counts unbelievers. It 
is a remarkable fact that, since this government was founded 
by unbelievers, religious persecution has been rare. It is 
the desire of the founders of the new liberal organization to 
remove every cause of illiberality between sect and sect, and 
to show by the principles of science and right reason that no 
sect has any authority to rule over the rest. It is the func- 
tion of a just government to maintain order, and to see that 
one class does not unduly impose upon another. The gov- 
ernment of the United States should not allow the Chris- 
tians to rob their fellow-men by having their church property 
exempt from taxes. This is unjust from the. governmental 
standpoint, and unmanly from that of the Christian. - ‘By their 
fruits’ just men are known. The Christian Church has for 
a long time exalted itself above all else; but, in the order of 
evolution, the indisputable evidence has come to view that it 
is merely one of the world’s religions with a philosophy for 
ethical purposes, that its dogmas are based upon legends 
and fables, and that it cannot produce the ‘divine revela- 
tion * which it claims to possess, nor the‘ divine commission’ 
which it claims it received from its alleged savior of the 
world.” 


Hope and Fear. 


Some one says that a pessimist is one who has met an 
optimist. There is shrewdness in that judgment. Nothing 
so quickly warps one’s temper as observation of the foolish 
complacency of those who smilingly affirm that whatever is 
is right. Dickens said he might accept that statement, did 
it not involve the other statement, “‘ Nothing that ever was 
was wrong.” 

But pessimism has a deeper root. No man ever hates 
anything unless he fears it. The intensity of one’s hatred 
of a person is always measured by his belief in that person’s 
power to harm, and the fear that his power will be exerted. 
Hatred of evil persons and wrong-doing may be one of the 
most selfish of the emotions. It only rises to dignity when 
the hatred of evil is caused by sympathy with others whom 
we fear the evil will molest and injure, or the fear that one’s 
own moral quality may be impaired by the malevolence of 
evil men and things. 

When a man says he has no longer any interest in life 
except to kick the years behind him, we know that: hope has 
faded out of his mind, and that with it has gone the power to 
see things as they are. No person is fit to deal with the 
sins of his generation, or to influence the sinners that sur- 
round him, so long as he is afraid of them and their works, 
and has lost hope in what the future may bring, and is 
merely indignant. The anger that burns within one who is 
afraid leads to intemperance of thought and speech; to de- 
nunciations that wound, but never heal; to imprecations 
which excite wrath, but do not lead to repentance and re- 
form. 

It is a strange thing, not easily to be accounted for, that 
two men or women, side by side, in the same community, 
may hold the same opinions and declare them with equal 
frankness. One will be persecuted, the other willnot. One 
will win a respectful hearing, and the other will be hooted at 
if he attempts to speak. There were men in Southern cities 
during the Civil War who were well-known opponents of the 
doctrine of secession, who never concealed their loyalty to the 
Union and their love of the flag. Their attitude was 
regretted. They were often insulted by the thoughtless ; but 


still, in the most trying times, they conducted themselves with 


such a dignity and such an inscrutable exertion of personal 
influence, that they were protected and honored. 


,_ vo 
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We wonder if the difference between the good who were 
execrated in modern life and the good who are honored and 
respected does not come from the difference in the mode of 
appeal and the class of society reached by the appeal. It is 
a well-known fact that what we call a mob feels, thinks, and 
acts in its collective capacity. A mob is not an assemblage 
of citizens, each contributing his personality to the crowd. 
The mob is a being made up of individual units who surrender 


‘their power of judgment for the time, and act all together 


like an unthinking animal. If circumstances work to that 
end, rational men and women may in a brief moment of 
delirium become units in the mob and act as the mob acts. 
It may not always act wrongly. The highest eloquence is 
often employed to lift an audience into a mood in which each 


loses his individual judgment and shouts with fervor for the 


common cause. When Lafayette visited Boston, Dr. 
Nathaniel Bowditch, a serene mathematician, found himself 
in the middle of the street, bareheaded, shouting for Lafayette, 
not knowing how he got there. It was a glorious mob of 
excited American citizens that welcomed Admiral Dewey in 
New York. 

Now the man who in behalf of a good cause addresses the 
public in such a way as to reach not the careful minds 
that he wishes to influence, but to strike against the preju- 
dices of that part of the public over which he can have no 
influence, may simply arouse wrath, incite persecution, and 
invite his own evil fortunes without doing the good he sets 
out to do. He may excite a mob at a time and place where 
it will drag into its whirlpool saner minds and better men. 
On matters of religion Emerson was as outspoken as Theo- 
dore Parker, but he never excited the wrath of those he 
criticised in the same way; yet his influence is higher, and 
will probably last longer. 

It is the part of wisdom to direct one’s arguments to the 
class which it is desirable to influence. It is desirable also 
to use the method which will reach the mind through the 
reason, and not through the passions. The more free the 
reformer is from anger and from fear, the more quickly will 
he attain his end. The mob is like the beasts that perish. 
It instinctively hates the man who is afraid. Bees will sting 
a coward, when one who loves them and is interested in 
them may handle them without danger. Dogs fly at the 
man who is afraid of them, and seldom bites one who loves 
them. The physical atmosphere of the man who is afraid 
is no doubt affected by the insensible perspiration which re- 
ports to animals the state of his emotions; and the mental 
atmosphere of one who appeals to his fellow-men, in a simi- 
lar way attracts or repels the multitude who feel acutely, but 
who do not think clearly. 


te 


Joy in Living. 


We are all seeking to find the fountain of youth in one 
way or another ; and it is probable that even in this material- 
istic, unbelieving age there are those who still dream of dis- 
covering the elixir of life. Old age is a sad and sorry busi- 
‘ness for many,— indeed, for most. The attitude of the world 
toward it reminds one of a bas-relief by Thorwaldsen, where 
a feeble old man is holding out impotent hands to try to 
catch the little mocking doves that are flying away from him. 

Philosophy from the earliest times has striven to fill the 
gap between youth and age, and to substitute a sentiment, 
a hope, a temper and frame of mind, for the exuberance, 
high animal spirits, and vague aspirations of earlier years. 
The thought of gradual decay is one of the saddest; and this, 
without any absorbing aim or motive for living, lends the 
sting to old age, breaks down its fibre, and withers its feel- 
ings. Discouragement, doubtless, helps in the decay it de 
plores by neglecting the forces of conservation and the power 
of renewal that often lie even close to the verge of longevity. 
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As the body loses its elasticity and some of its recuperative 
powers, if the soul is still alert, and can continue to gather 
and garner new harvests of happiness, new stores of wisdom, 
new honey of the affections, age has really no serious terrors. 

We talk of making provision for old age; but the best kind 
of provision, and the most needful, is too often neglected. 
An old age that comes to a person who has always lived in 
externals is, inevitably, sad. The withered beauty and the 
aged fop, who still pose and make believe, are melancholy as 
a death’s head Painted old age is a horrible sight, and yet 
more pathetic than horrible. It speaks of vacuity and empti- 
ness. How passionately these people have sought the 
elixir of life, and yet of how little value any part of life has 
been to them ! 

We have at least, to a considerable extent, control of the 
realm of mind by the patient culture of intellectual, moral, and 
affectional habits. Old age is supremely sad’ to those who 
have not learned to think, to find entertainment and rein- 
vigoration in the powers of the intellect. After the close of 
an active life, all bustle and externality and sensational 
excitement, the void left to the unreflective is an abyss of 
horrors. Better perhaps some foolish shreds of vanity and 
illusion to which we may cling than the emptiness of a life 
shorn of its one resource, its one last prop in something that 
once seemed important, but now has broken down. We 
have an insatiable desire to be necessary to some one, to 
some thing, to some cause,— the pathetic desire to become 
indispensable even in a small way and in an inferior posi- 
tion. The shock comes when we find that no human being 
is indispensable, that, as when a bucket of water is scooped 
up from the ocean a million waves rush in to fill the place, so 
the tides of men leave no sense of vacancy; for humanity, 
like nature, abhors a vacuum. The great, indifferent world 
has no time for pity. The woes of men are as nothing to 
its necessities. So often comes the sense of wasted and un- 
rewarded, unappreciated effort, to gnaw like the fox under 
the Spartan’s cloak. 

There is so much to rise above and overlive and conquer, 
so many thousands of the lame, halt, impotent, and useless 
strewing the roads of life, it seems almost a mockery to 
speak of joy in living. And yet there is joy abroad in this 
beautiful world, so defiled and sin-stained ; for without it the 
race would perish. No race was ever propagated through 
despair. Civilization has made its conquests mainly through 
the high, joyous, triumphant courage and persistence of 
mankind. There is more joy in overcoming difficulties, in 
conquering circumstance and the obstinacy of nature than 
we are fain to allow. Labor has its great reward, if not in 
joy, in something better. There is positive happiness in 
getting tired through honest work, in feeling that the hours 
have yielded a result consonant with the imperious energies 
of man. 

The higher joys of life, we are apt to think, may be dulled 
and deadened by those that lie on a lower plane. But it is 
not certain that satiety is not as great a kill-joy as the 
heavy burdens laid on human shoulders. There are not so 
many as one might believe, from a superficial view, of even 
the prosperous and the young who find life a pure draught 
of joy. With nearly all we discover, if we look closely 
enough, the crumpled rose-leaf in the couch, the pebble in 
the shoe, the grain of sand in the eye,— something either large 
or trivial that injures the perfect balance and adjustment of 
life, the absolute contentment and serenity of the soul. And 
yet we must believe that joy is the aim of life, that happiness 
was an essential part of the plan when God looked upon the 
work of his hands and called it good. The raw material of 
happiness is Abundant: it is the awkwardness and ignorance 
we display ifi using it that makes our failures so tragical. 

Weare mist@Renan-supposing happiness to be a simple 
and easy athieveniedtfor instead of this it is the resultant 
of character, won not without effort, the fine inweaving of 
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many strands of tendency, many compromises and adjust- 
ments. Faith lies at the very root of the matter, — faith and 
love: without these all the little green shoots and tendrils of 
joy we put forth wither away. ‘They cannot bear the sharp 
sun nor the biting frosts of life. 

God is the fountain of happiness: we must try to get into 
his secret. If we try to make our little bower of bliss with- 
out his aid, the first high wind may blow it down. Happi- 
ness, joy in living, is the secret of God. We must learn it 
of him. - Without him included in our plan of life, and in 
every part of our plan, this thing we so long to possess, so 
yearn after with all the strength of nature, all the desire that 
is in us, cannot be ours. We may give out formulas of hap- 
piness by the dozen, but they will not work unless we are in 
right relations with the Source. There is a perfect harmony, 
a perfect love, an infinite patience. Somewhere, in the high 
heavens perhaps, are the ideals of all the virtues and all the 
delights. We aspire to perfection, but constantly fall short, 
and find ourselves mired in things we loathe and despise. But 
still we must aspire, still endeavor to ennoble our souls, to 
crush and kill our savage animal propensities, that we may 
be ready to hear the secret of God when he tells it to 
us. If this is not happiness, it is blessedness. 


A Social Conscience. 


Religion, as the Puritan fathers looked at it, was not a 
something by itself. It had its affiliations with the state and 
with the school. In our struggle to establish the independ- 
ence of one or the other, we have destroyed their corelation, 
At one time we remember that it became a civic shame 
to ‘preach politics.” The school was so far divorced from 
the church that religious training was carefully debarred from 
the curriculum. Just now it is once more beginning to be 
felt that no social equilibrium can be produced where the 
church and the school and the state are not in corelation 
and coalition, There is a common basis to religion, educa- 
tion, and politics; that is, to the whole social structure. So- 
ciety is a unit: it is a vital error to overlook this fact. Polli- 
tics must be preached, and it must betaught. Religion must 
be found in the school-house and in the state-house. Reli- 
gion that has no intimate corelation with affairs of the house- 
hold, of the street, of the counting-room, of the common 
school, lacks its ethical basis. Teaching should therefore 
be as solemnly truthful as the pulpit discourse; and preacher 
and teacher should in the same sense be pious,— that is, de- 
voutly obedient to duty. 

Dr. Van Dyke, in the preface to a recent volume, says: 
‘““Make me respect my material so much that I dare not 
slight my work. Give me an ideal that will stand the strain 
of weaving into human stuff, on the loom of the real. Steady 
me to do my full stint of work as best I can.” To this 
a leading educator responds: “This is to look at all life 
religiously. There is much misconception about religion, 
Teaching is essentially a religious act. It is doing good: it is 
an effort to benefit others. In fact, the school is the place for 
a religious person, and for noother.”” To which we add only, 
that any view of teaching that comes short of the feeling of 
obligation to God and to man, to do the best thing possible 
with every pupil, is profaning the noblest of our professions. 
Carrying the religious idea into the school should end, not 
only in informing the pupils with knowledge, but in leading 
them to devote such knowledge to the highest ends of exist- 
ence. ‘My work,” says a great teacher, “is not done until 
every pupil is not only a scholar, but a follower of that 
greater Teacher, whose pupils were John and Peter and Paul; 
and so they shall become a power for good in this world. 
The noblest teaching is the sanctification of the mind.” 
This teacher has been able to inspire with a love of. knowl- 
edge, and at the same time to lift his pupils to see that the 
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sum of knowledge is truth in character, that the selfish is a 
lie, and that falsehood in the soul is falsehood in the mind. 
To be in alliance with God is the only wisdom. 

Statesmanship cannot be divorced from religion, nor the 
church severed in its aims from the state. To preach poli- 
tics is to preach honest citizenship: it is to assert the great 
doctrine of compensation for well-doing and for ill-doing. 
Partisanship does not belong in the pulpit, neither does 
partisanship find a wholesome place in politics. The 
preacher’s duty is not, under any just definition, to expound 
scriptures, ancient or modern, but to create a sentiment 
for righteousness, which is only right-doing. And this sen- 
timent should take hold of every phase of doing. Political 
life has had this fatal defect, that it rarely has developed 
conscience,— that social conscience that refuses to do evil - 
for party’s sake, that can be defeated rather than buy votes 
with character. The cultivation of a social conscience is a 
religious duty,— the most important religious duty now be- 
fore Americans. The temptation to sell out manhood for 
honor or position, the lack of power to stand alone, is the 
chief social ill. A sale of independence, and a failure to 
stand by convictions, may bring small but not abiding honor. 
To modestly and yet firmly stand by what we have decided 
to be right will in the end bring to us advantage and respect. 
This whole business of seeking preferment at a sacrifice of 
conscience is, in the long run, adead loss. Does it pay to be 
in a continual struggle to be popular? What, at the mile- 
stones of life, can give us satisfaction? These are questions 
for both the statesman and the preacher as well as the 
teacher. They are fundamental questions concerning the 
social conscience. The statesman can preach with votes: 
the preacher is concerned with affairs of.state. The teacher 
has the sublime duty of making honest statesmen and honest 
preachers. In all directions we come upon the obligation to 
work together for good, because God works in us, individ- 
ually and collectively, to will his Golden Rule. The cate- 
chism of the twentieth century is a social catechism. We 
are henceforth not bid to save ourselves, but to save the 
world. 


Current Topics. 


Ir is admitted, even by some of the warmest advocates of 
the construction of an American canal across the isthmus 
that connects North America and South America, that the 
indications point to the postponement of legislation enabling 
the government to begin work upon the canal until some 
future session of Congress. The isthmian canal commis- 
sion, which recently reported favorably upon the selection 
of the Nicaragua route for the canal, now has recommended 
the Panama route as the most feasible for the projected 
waterway. This action was the outcome of the offer of the 
Panama Canal Company, a French corporation, to transfer 
its property at the isthmus of Panama to the government of 
the United States for a lump sum of $40,000,000. The 
Senate appears to be impressed very favorably with the 
Panama route, and probably will insist upon the selection 
of that route. Inasmuch as the House of Representatives 
already has expressed its. preference for the Nicaragua 
route, by the emphatic majority of 308 against 2, theré ap- 
pears to be a possibility of a:protracted trial of strength upon 
the issue between-the two houses of the Federal Congress. 
It is predicted that the end of the session will find the con- 
troversy still in progress. 


SIGNOR GUGLIELMO Marconl, the inventor of the wireless 
system of trans-oceanic telegraphy, on Monday of last week 
gave a summary of his invention before an impressive 
assembly of scientists, inventors, and financiers in New 
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York City. Signor Marconi spoke with great confidence of 
the scientific and commercial future of electrical communica- 
tion over long distances without the use of wires. The 
Marconi system already is in use to a far greater extent 
than is known generally. One of the transatlantic lines 
has equipped its steamships with transmitters and receivers, 
so that communication can be effected by those vessels with 
points one hundred miles away and more. Thirty-seven 


. ships of the British navy are fitted with wireless installa- 


tions, as are twelve Italian warships. The number of 
merchant vessels that are using the system regularly is 
twenty-one. Dr. M. I. Pupin of Columbia University, who 
has achieved much distinction as a scientific investigator, 
expresses himself as follows about the future of wireless 
telegraphy : “Wireless telegraphy I regard as so definite a 
problem as the cable was in 1854. The great difficulty has 
been the fact that our transmitters cannot be monopolized, 
... but the trouble has been overcome by a system of 
resonance.” 
& 


TuE church problem in the Philippines is reported to be 
in process of a gradual solution by the Vatican, acting in 
accord with the administration in Washington. The papal 


_ statesmen evidently are willing to co-operate with the war 


department and the civil government in the Philippines in 
a plan to curb the power of the friars, in the first place, and 
to substitu’e a portion at least of the Spanish friars with 
American monks who shall have received special training 
for their work at the hands of the Roman propaganda. 
Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, the Episcopal Churchman 
who recently was consecrated as bishop and assigned 
to the Philippines, has issued an urgent appeal for contri- 
butions to a fund of $150,000 for the mission in the archi- 
pelago. Bishop Brent, in his addresses upon his prospec- 
tive work, has denied any purpose of acting in hostility to 
the Roman Catholic missions that are working in the 
islands; but he has emphasized the need of a curb upon 
the turbulence and lawlessness of those irresponsible friars 
who have impoverished a large portion of the native races 
and have demoralized their faith in Christianity. It is 
likely that Bishop Brent will receive the support which he 
seeks. ~ 
rd 


Tue problem of disfranchisement of the negro in some of 
the Southern States is receiving attention in Congress. 
Some of the most influential leaders on the Republican side 
of the house are urging the readjustment of the proportion 
of State representation in Congress, in view of the fact that 
in some of the Southern States a material portion of the 
voting population has been denied the right of the franchise 
guaranteed to all American citizens by the Constitution of 
the United States. The issue will precipitate a bitter con- 
troversy. The Southern representatives have announced 
their determination to contest with great energy any bill or 
resolution designed to reduce the representation of their 
States in Congress. Upon the other hand, the temper of the 
Republican portion of the House of Representatives is such 
as to justify the belief that they will insist upon the repeal of 
those State laws which limit the right of the negro to vote. 
It is altogether unlikely that these laws will be repealed, 
however ; and the probability is that an effective effort will 
be made to bring federal pressure to bear upon the offend- 
ing States by reducing their representation in Congress. 


st 


As an opportune counterbalance to the German-American 
demonstration of cordiality which will take place next 
month, when Prince Henry of Prussia, the brother of the 
German kaiser, will come to Washington as the guest of 
the nation, a special effort will be made in London to 
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make the most of the visit of the delegation which the Presi- 
dent has designated to represent the government and people 
of the United States at the coronation of King Edward VII. 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, a diplomat, journalist, and statesman 
of national standing, has been selected by the administration 
as the special ambassador of the United States on the 
occasion of the coronation. Mr. Reid will be attended by a 
distinguished staff, which includes Captain Clark of the 
Oregon, one of the heroes of the Spanish-American War. 
The government of the United States is determined to pro- 
mote international cordiality by showing its friendliness for 
the British people in every way that is prescribed by the 
tules of international etiquette. It has been intimated 
unofficially from Washington that the forthcoming visit of 
Prince Henry to the capital has no political significance 
other than may appear upon the surface of things. 


al 


THE rumors of an approaching termination of hostilities 
in South Africa are being repeated with significant persist-* 
ence. It is said that the Boer agents in Holland and Bel- 
gium have declared their willingness to listen to a proposal 
from official British sources for a cessation of the war upon 
a basis other than a guarantee of independence for the Boer 
States. Upon the other hand, the warm insistence of Lord 
Rosebery, in a recent address, that it behooves the British 
people to meet the Boers half-way in an effort to secure 
peace without the absolute humiliation of the two States that 
have struggled with such desperate determination against a 
vastly superior power since the issuance of the famous ulti- 
matum by President Kruger is evidently exerting some effect 
upon public opinion in England, although the imperial gov- 
ernment has shown no inclination as yet to swerve from its 
original purpose not to end the war until the Boer power in 
South Africa has been annihilated completely and beyond 
the possibility of recrudescence. In spite of the attitude of 
the government, reports are emanating, even from London, to 
the effect that the end of the war, which has been so costly 
to both sides, is approaching. 


Brevitics. 


Wherever any form of civilization goes, some good is 
done. Cannibalism disappears. Slavery begins to go, and 
polygamy becomes disreputable. 


Probably, taking into account the vast increase in the 
population of the world, there are as many people who be- 
lieve in astrology to-day as there were in the Middle Ages. 


When Prof. Oppert was in this country, he said that the 
reason for the government of India by Great Britain lay not 
in the force exerted by the British, but in the hatred of the 
different races in India for one another. 


No final or worthy success ever comes to the man or 
woman who does good things always with an eye to public 
recognition. The great and the good are those who do 
much, say little, and lay no plans to get applause. 


Gail Hamilton wrote an essay on “ The Total Depravity of 
Inanimate Things.” One is reminded of it, now that the 
opponents of measures to bring bl@ssings to Cuba are no- 
body in particular, but just those two huge inanimate things, 
sugar and tobacco. 


Dr. H. W. Thomas and his wife Vandelia Varnum 
Thomas offer their services as messengers from the American 
people to convey offerings and expressions of sympathy to 
the non-combatants in South Africa, to the aged, the mothers, 


_the children, the sick, and the dying. 
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At the State sanatorium for consumptives at Rutland, 
Mass., three hundred and ninety-nine patients were admitted 
last year, of whom only one died. The treatment excludes 
both alcohol and cod-liver oil; and much is made of the 
open-air method, and apparently with success. 


While watching an exposition of wireless telegraphy, spo- 
radic signals were received when the transmitter was not in 
action. It was easy to see that, if the operator had been 
willing to play upon the credulity of the hard-headed busi- 
riess men who were before him, he could easily have bewitched 
them with the idea that there were occult mysteries of which 
he held the key. 


It was announced that the prairie dogs had come out of 
their burrows in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and that the win- 
try weather was over. If they have not-scuttled back into 
their holes before this time, we should say they were silly 
beasts. The curious thing about all such announcements is 
that thousands of people believe them, thus crediting to 


~ animal instinct the power of foresight which no human being 


possesses. 


We have published a few letters taken from the London 
Times concerning the new theories of the authorship of the 
plays attributed to Shakespeare. The correspondence is 
taking on large proportions. Many eminent literary men 
are giving their attention to the matter, with the prospect of 
reaching a decision which will be considered final. At 
present Sidney Lee and W. H. Mallock represent the con- 
tending forces. 


The mystery of.evolution is greatly increased by the dis- 
coveries which extend our knowledge of the history of civil- 
ization by several thousand years. For, no matter how far 
back we go, we find some race in which human nature was 
substantially what it is now. As we go back through the 
ages once supposed to be wholly miraculous in the history of 
the ancient world, we find that business was transacted al- 
most exactly as it is now, excepting modern conveniences, 
and that even the labor question is much older than the 
Egyptian Pyramids. 


Letters to the Cditor. 


Is Repentance Ignored? 


Zo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Assuming that John the Baptist struck the key-note of the 
gospel when he cried out in the wilderness of Judea, “ Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand, ” and also 
that the first utterance of Jesus on entering upon his active 
ministry was a prolongation of the same strain,— ‘“ Repent 
ye, and believe in the gospel,”— is not the inference warranted 
that repentance is distinctly a Christian doctrine of practical 
efficacy? that it is initiatory and emphatic as a teaching, 
and primary as an experience leading to conversion and 
a renewed life? Conceding this, how can it be explained 
that in the rare and varied literature of which the Unitarian 
body is so justly proud repentance has so small a place? 
The intimation of such defect may startle the reader till he 
cast about to see if facts will lend it any warrant. Coming 
directly to the point, what is the reader’s recollection of 
having ever heard repefitance discoursed upon, as a sole and 
exclusive topic, from any Unitarian pulpit? Occasional 
references and incidental allusions do not meet the case. 
Neither John nor Jesus was tardy nor indirect in telling their 
hearers of the first open door through which they could enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Their first sentence was marked by 
intensity and urgency. 

It is not without significance that in the list of tracts 
published for wide distribution by the American Unitarian 
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Association in 1901, numbering 211, and intended to ac- 
quaint the general public with the denominational views of 
the body represented, repentance is either ignored or treated 
as a subordinate topic. 

Taking from my library shelf fifteen volumes, containing 
three hundred and thirty-two sermons, by thirteen authors, 
all of them among the foremost leaders and preachers of the 
Unitarian denomination during the last half-century, I find 
nowhere in this collection a single topical treatment of re- 
pentance. 

The exact manner and verbal message of either John the 
Baptist or Jesus are unimportant; but, if repentance is a 
natural and salutary experience for the self-accused and sin- 
laden of our race, if it is a part of the regenerative process 
that is mightily at work in making for universal man a new 
earth and a new heaven wherein dwelleth righteousness, the 
Christian ministry and all allied forces can ill afford to 
minimize its necessity or utility. J. J. Putnam. 

Worcester, Mass. i 


Anarchy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Apropos of a contribution to your columns concerning > 
“The Roots of Anarchy,” may I add an incident which 
came to my eye a day or two since? 

Passing by a police station at the time when the officers 
leave it to go upon their rounds and school-children are on 
their way to school, I witnessed a peculiar snowball combat 
between an officer and some of the smaller children,— girls 
and boys, if I remember; and it goes without saying that 
the stalwart “cop” got the worst of it. 

My momentary thought was to congratulate the commun- 
ity in which the amenities of officialdom temper so gently 
the terrors of the law. My secondary reflection was, It is no 
wonder that the police captain I referred to in my contribu- 
tion should have confessed that the “‘ kids’ cheeked him at 
his desk. There is a connection, it seems to me, between 
this apparently trivial incident and another in the light of 
the captain’s admission; namely, the comment of a usually 
good-natured mechanic, who, pressing his hand to his head, 
said to me, “If I had caught that little devil who took me 
in the ear with his snowball, I’d have given him something 
to remember me by.” 

I should like to know how such things strike your readers, 
and whether it is only a morbid outlook which leads me to 
regard them as a miniature picture of our easy-going law- 
lessness, which, to be checked, needs to be recognized. 

7 W. Henry WINSLOW. 


A Unitarian Convert. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I noticed in a late number an invitation to all readers of 
the Register to send to it their views in regard to the Uni- 
tarian faith. Not till after I was eighty years old was I 
ever inside of a Unitarian church or heard a Unitarian ser- 
mon preached. I have always lived in a small village 
where none but orthodox churches were. About ten years 
ago I spent a few weeks in ‘San Francisco. I there heard 
Horatio Stebbins preach several times, and became inter- 
ested in the Unitarian faith. I have since read the Register, 
and intend to doso as long as I am able to read anything. I 
usually attend the orthodox churches here, but never got 
converted or believed in their creeds. My trust is in the 
goodness of that “Great First Cause,” of whom the wisest 
among us have but an imperfect knowledge. 


Amos Dow. 
East RANDOLPH, N.Y, 
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A Marching Song.: 


With us, the fields and rivers, 
The grass that summer thrills, 
The haze where morning quivers, 
The peace at heart of hills, 
The sense that kindles nature, and the soul that fills ; 
7 


With us, all natural sights, 
All notes of natural scale; 
With us, the starry lights; 
With us, the nightingale ; 
With us, the heart and secret of the worldly tale; 


The strife of things and beauty, 
The fire and light adored, 
Truth and life-lightening duty, 
Love without crown or sword, 
That by his might and godhead makes man god and lord,— 


These have we, these are ours, 
That no priests give, nor kings; 
The honey of all these flowers, 
The heart of all these springs; 
Ours, for where freedom lives not, there live no good things. 


Rise, ere the dawn be risen; 
Come, and be all souls fed; 
From field and street and prison 
Come, for the feast is spread; 
Live, for the truth is living ; wake, for the night is dead. 
—Algernon C. Swinburne. 


The Church in Italy: Its Present Condition and Work. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


Some years ago an able paper was read before one of our 
Unitarian clubs, sustaining the thesis, if the writer recollects 
it accurately, that, if you destroyed the Church, you would 
destroy at the same time the mainstay of morality and the 
foundation of happiness. This paper raised some feeling of 
dissent in the minds of the younger, more radical portion of 
the audience; but one of them has since had an opportunity 
to observe, on a large scale, the truth of the suggestions then 
brought forward. : 

The Church in Italy is practically only the Roman com- 
munion; and one has an opportunity, in certain portions of 
the country there, to observe the effect of the loss of all belief 
in religion and religious observances upon the community. 

Owing to the unhappy antagonism between the Church 
and the State concerning the temporal sovereignty of the 
pope, the Church has in most of the large cities of Italy and 
in some of the more radical smaller communities practically 
quite lost its power over the masculine portion of the com- 
munity. The result is exactly what the writer of the before- 
mentioned paper predicted. Those communities over which 
the Church has lost its hold are distinctly less moral and 
evidently very much less happy. This is true of all the 
large cities, but very markedly evident in two of the smaller 
towns,— Pisa in Tuscany and Taormina in Sicily. 

Undoubtedly, the priests themselves, apart from the po- 
litical position which they have unfortunately taken, have 
brought about this general want of faith in the conventional 
expression of religious feeling ; but it must be said that there 
are a very large number of the Catholic clergy whose devo- 
tion to their faith and good works is not exceeded — and 
perhaps rarely attained — by their brethren of any other de- 
nomination. Unhappily, there are practically no other de- 
nominations in Italy; and, if a man loses his faith in the 
Catholic Church, he has very little to take the place of it, 
and is most apt to become an unhappy and shallow pessi- 
mist. 

This is a subject of considerable interest to us in America, 
where the Catholic Church is making such tremendous 
strides. The census of 1890 showed that it had reached 
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the second place among the churches of the United States 
in wealth and in the number of its communicants. — Protest- 
tantism, which plays such a great part in our own civiliza- 
tion, makes very little progress in sunny Italy. The Italian 
can only be reached through the depths of his warm, emo- 
tional nature; and the cooler, intellectual appeal of Protes- 
tantism is there a seed that falls upon rather barren ground. 
The Roman Church, with its splendid ceremonies, the 
refuge of its always open churches, where the duchess in her 
diamonds and laces and the poor. old fruit-vender with her 
basket side by side may find a quiet haven amid the turmoil 
of dailylife, its minute interest in the daily affairs of all its 
members, touches the Italian heart much more closely. 
Every holiday, for instance,—and there are very many in 
Italy, eighteen of which are legally recognized,—is really 
what its name suggests, a holy-day. The Church instructs 
the communicant from his earliest youth in the meaning of 
its observance, the significance of the saintly life, or the 
divine event which the celebration of the day would com- 
memorate, It is the Church which inaugurates and pre- 
pares the great procession through the streets of the town, 
the flowers and fire-works with which the joyful occasion is 
celebrated. Its appeal is always to the joyful side of his 
nature. He is made to feel that all his joys spring from his 
religion, and every glad day is thus bound up in his thought 
with some religious observance. ‘‘ Worship the Lord with 
joy” is an idea which the Church is forever inculcating. 
This leads sometimes to a point of view which seems very 
peculiar, and often amusingly so, to a person brought up in 
our serious-minded Protestant communities, where serious- 
ness, other-worldliness, rather than earthly enjoyment, is the 
idea connected with our religious observances. For instance, 
a very good old priest in Pisa, being asked as to the marked 
decay of faith in that community, replied: “ Yes, sir, it is 
very melancholy; they no longer love their Lord. They no 
longer associate the Lord’s day with a sense of joyousness. 
We are told to worship the Lord with joy, and now they re- 
serve their festivities for another day than the festival of 
their risen Lord. Would you believe it, sir? They have ac- 
tually held the historical horse-trot on Monday instead of on 
the Lord’s day! No, sir: they no longer love their Lord in 
Pisa. They no longer want to celebrate his festival with 
rejoicing and festivity.” ; 

It is quite true that where, as in Pisa, the Church has lost 
its hold on the people, they have become much less happy 
and much less moral. The Church enters very closely into 
all the relations of life, and certainly has a tendency to keep 
sacred all that we value as the sanctities of the home. The 
Church has had many shortcomings in the past; and, in- 
deed, in the present the men who administer its affairs are 
oftentimes not wholly above reproach. But it is now doing 
a great work in helping the peasants by means of village 
banks and other co-operative institutions, established under 
its auspices in the rural districts, to become thrifty and well- 
to-do, and to better develop the agricultural resources of the 
country. Of the village banks to aid the small agricultu- 
rists recently established in rural communities, eight hun- 
dred are Catholic institutions, set up by the Church to aid 
their poorer parishioners; and only one hundred and twenty- 
five have been established on an unsectarian basis. These 
banks have been of very great service, and have done a great 
work in helping the poor farmers. It has also taught them 
the advantage of co-operation and co-operative dairies, in- 
surance societies, co-operative trade unions, and co-operative 
societies for the care of the sick and the old; and funeral 
expenses have proved everywhere a great aid in ameliorating 
the condition of the very poor. Through its dispossessed 
nuns and monks the Church is doing a very valuable edu- 
cational work. Its parochial schools for the younger chil- 
dren are decidedly the best of their class in Italy. The 
children are taught the things that will be most valuable 
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in the daily lives that they are likely to follow. They are 
taught to read and write extremely well. A pupil of these 
schools but ten years old will write a personal letter, admir- 
ably expressed, and generally in a very good hand. They 
also learn the simpler forms of arithmetic, and keep house- 
hold accounts very well. No attention is given to the merely 
ornamental branches of education, which are taught in our 
own public schools; but they are very carefully instructed in 
all that goes to make them useful in the household. The 
little girls are, for instance, taught how to cook and care for 
the kitchen by the actual practice of cooking their own mid- 
day meal, which the scholars prepare and eat in the school 
building. They are also taught all the varieties of the art of 
sewing, from the simplest stitching to the most elaborate 
embroidery, and many other things that tend toward the 
happiness of home and state. 

The little boys are also given a great deal of valuable 
practical instruction, and come out, on the whole, better 
fitted for the work in life they are likely to do than many 
children who have gone through a more highly intellectual 
process of training. . 

A church that can bring about such results as these has 
not wholly outlived its usefulness; and, if some of its clergy 
fail to live up to the very high ideal set for them to follow, 
others show a devotion to the labor to which they are called 
most rare in any community. 

Fortunately, the Church has not yet lost its power over the 
women and the children. It is still doing a great work in 
preserving, what every statesman who has the material 
progress of his country most at heart must peculiarly value, 
the sanctities of the home. What it may do in this direc- 
tion we see from the tremendous increase of the French 
population in Canada,—a result intentionally brought about 
by the action of the Catholic Church in that country. Over 
twenty years ago a French-Canadian newspaper pointed out 
that this action of the Church, in its careful private instruc- 
tion to the children and the feminine portion of its congrega- 
tion, as to the line of its duties in this respect, would not 
only redound to the glory of God and what they regarded as 
the honor of his special Church, but would tend to the great 
aim still uppermost in the minds of the French-Canadian,— 
the reconquest of the fair domains lost by his ancestors in 

this country. 

The French-Canadian, like the Italian, who has preserved 
faith in the Church, is taught to believe that it is a religious 
duty to bring as many Catholics into the world as it is pos- 
sible to do. This is the first great duty to the race and to 
the Church, before which all other interests must be re- 
garded as secondary and of only very minor importance. It 
is very noticeable that in Italy and in Canada, where alone the 
Church has retained its domination over those branches of 
the Latin race, the families of children are from fifteen to 
twenty-five in number. 

An admirable article by a careful English observer of sta- 
tistics, Sir Robert Giffin, in the Popular Science Monthly for 
December last, has called attention to the fact that else- 
where the calculated excess of births over deaths is con- 
stantly diminishing. The Church has lost its hold over the 
Frenchmen in France, and the race there is actually decreas- 
ing instead of increasing in numbers. In this connection 
it is very significant that the only wards of our city of Bos- 
ton where this last-mentioned fact was also noted was that 
portion of the city inhabited almost entirely by descendants 
of the early English settlers. It is a very painful fact to 
us, but it must be highly encouraging to our Catholic breth- 
ren, who have other aims in view than the special enlighten- 
ment of the individua] mind. 

We feel very confident that individual enlightenment and 
the consequent freedom from what we regard as degrading 
superstition is a matter of prime importance for all men and 
all women ; but, if the resulting intellectuality is obtained at the 
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expense of happiness and that life-giving emotional nature on 
which the very permanency of the race depends, the price we 
must pay for that, apparently most admirable, achievement 
is certainly a matter for very serious consideration. The 
Catholic, with quite other aims in view, regards with pardon- 
able complacency the inauguration of Catholic mayors in old 
Puritan communities like Boston and Salem, blest by the 
prayers of the so lately despised priests of what he regards 
as the only true and living church. It is to his mind the 
promise of the ultimate fulfilment of the prophecy which the 
French-Canadian editor made less than quarter of a century 
ago. What we regard as debasing superstition — the worship 
of the saints and the Virgin Mother — he looks upon as a life- 
giving realization of the visible presence of the Holy Spirit in 
the human lives which he believes to have been divinely in- 
spired,— a source of virile faith and a most important means 
toward the ultimate triumph of all that he has most at heart. 

The careful study of vital statistics certainly shows what 
must to him be a most encouraging outlook as to the con- - 
tinued vitality of his own most cherished institution. In 
Italy, it is true, the wider enlightenment of the masses and 
the hostility of the Vatican to the national aspiration has 
for the present brought with it a distinct diminution of the 
power of the once all-powerful Church; but, if the good 
Catholic can show that the races who have turned their 
backs altogether upon that fertile Mother, are, in conse- 
quence, losing in the power of self-reproduction, he hopes 
that the evil of what he regards as too great devotion to in- 
dividual enlightenment will eventually work its own destruc- 
tion by enabling a sufficient number of individuals to see 
that, if general enlightenment is purchased by the loss of 
personal felicity and the power of adequate reproduction, the 
game may not, after all, be worth the candle. 

It is quite too soon to determine how far these hopes are 
well founded ; but the vital statistics which the Catholic finds 
so encouraging are certainly worth some consideration by 
any one who would fain know something of the present sta- 
tus of the Roman Church and what the future has in store 
for all of us. 


SALEM, MAss. 


After Christmas. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL, 


They were a mere handful compared with the redundant 
organizations about them, with, from that very fact, it might 
be, a closer union, a keener desire for the best. They were 
young mothers in this little Mothers’ Club, eager, and deter- 
mined on something far more than mere pursuit of facts,— so 
many beads in a box, but often no thread of wisdom holding 
them together. But the chosen leader of their work owned a 
mind fed from many sources and always with a clear shining 
of its own inner light, weighing and measuring all that came, 
and accepting with joy all that was plainly her own, no mat- 
ter what the source. So truly had she filled her place that 
in all the group of varied temperaments each had been made 
to feel her own place so vital a part of the thing to be done 
that a break for one would be a break for all. Problems of 
every order came up,—the band all pledged to something 
like a Hippocratic oath,— this for the sake of the children 
themselves, too often made conscious that their offences or 
methods were the staple of club discussion. 

To-day their youngest member, slender, alert, with brilliant 
dark eyes and a delightful smile, came in with a look of 
weary perplexity on her pretty face, and took her place with 
hardly a word of the usual happy greeting. 

“Tt isn’t Problem day,” she said at last, as the time for 
general discussion came; “but I think you will admit this 
to-day as a special case. I am a lictle dazed by my small 
son’s state of mind. One of the neighbor’s children is part 
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member that we have to accept the fact that the children 


- also must learn to face’ their small social problems in their 
little world, and so learn adjustment to others in that way. 


This is more serious. Duncan came* home crying as if his 
heart would break. ‘I hate Christmas. I wish Santa Claus 
was dead. He’s done all the wrong things. I don’t want 
any of my things except the slippers you made, and I saw 
you your own self. He says the other things are just real 
cheap; poor folk’s things, and his cost, oh, dollars and dol- 
lars more, and are all so much better than mine that mine 
are only fit to throw away, or maybe give them to the poor. 
I did like them every one, mamma,’ he went on, sobbing. 
‘I know what you told me about presents ‘always,— to re- 
member the giver in the gift and more than the gift, and 
I told him that; but he just laughed so hateful, and said that 
was for things worth while, and people might better not give 
than such mean little things, and all because he’s got a rail- 
road with real switches. I hate Christmas, mamma. I 
don’t ever want another.’ 

“ Now that, of course, was pure desperation, and presently 
he came to a little sense of things again; but the three chil- 
dren there had discussed the cost of everything, and who was 
mean and who was generous, all mere repetition of the talk 
of father and mother, till all Duncan’s foundations seemed to 
him to be shaking beneath him. Have we got to come to 
this purely mercantile basis, for that is what it begins to look 
like? I told his father, for Duncan still brooded over it and 
will, that being his temperament,—too heavy a load for a 
child of six; and they talked it out together, but-wrath was 
in John’s eyes when he came back to me. ‘It seems to be 
a piece of the same thing I heard to-day,’ he said. ‘I was 
in that little German cobbler’s with Duncan’s shoe for mend- 
ing, and he said to me: “I find this Christmas of America 
lies. The true Christ Child is not in it, but always your 
American dollar that I see larger and larger, and all seeking 


‘it. My Otto at your Sunday-school is come home crying, 


and shall go no more; for on the tree it is not happiness and 


content and joy in the good day, but each one will say his 


gift cost more and is better, and they fight then. And in all 


homes it is the same; and one says ever: How much? 


How much? Wie viel kostet?” he went on, dropping a mo- 
ment into his own tongue. “Oh, what a shame for the 
Christ Child’s day! I read last year that the rich children 


-in New York send toys—all their old toys, thousands in 


thousands — to the great Garden in Madison Square, and are 
then there in seats to see the poor children that come in 
droves as sheep, or as hungry dogs better, that snatch at all 
and are so to learn gratitude the one and the spirit of giving 
the other. Not so. It is the old story again, and Christ- 
mas must not have it,—the rich that save a soul for them- 
selves by giving the thing they do not want, the poor who 
take it knowing it no real gift. Mein Gott! Is that your 
Christmas?” 

- “¢T explained as well as I could, but here is the fact. We 


_ have got to have a reconstruction or stop giving entirely till 


we find out how. But Duncan’s system of ethics is knocked 
endwise for the time being. What will you do about it?’ 
“Time, common sense, and the real giving always kept 
before him,’ I said; but John went to his business nearly as 
depressed as poor Duncan, who had another cry before he 


- could see what folly it was not to enjoy his pretty gifts, with 


no shadow on them because they cost less than Tommy’s. 


It is the father and mother that need educating, and the 


whole popular sense over again, else Christmas is made a 


“farce, and the day might better pass.” 


There were tears in Mrs. Lyndon’s eyes, and she dashed 
them away as she ended: “It’s the purely commercial spirit 


of so much of it, the enforced giving and no heart in it; and 
' this reacts on every child, and is a cloud over the day. Why 
don’t the ministers preach about it beforehand? Why isn’t 
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of it, He is not quite what I like for Duncan; but I re- “it made a public matter? We are losing the real day, and 


-nobody seems to know it.” 


The leader’s clear eyes were on her troubled face. 

“TI wish it need not touch the children,” she said; “but, 
after all, it can be made just another lesson in the long list 
before they come to firm ground for themselves. And with 
full knowledge of just this mercantile spirit that distresses 
you, it is really only the occasional incident, just the floating 
débris on the great sea of good will, rising higher and higher 
with every Christmas season. Think how the Christmas 
spirit has grown into life! Think of the Salvation Army, 
for one thing, all over the world, and their great dinner for 
all the thousands they help, and just a token of love made 
more visible, It is here, and it is growing; and this little 
episode means only another reason for better teaching, truer 
living of the real thing. Make your little Duncan sure of 
that, and he can soon discount the mercantile part or any 
snobbishness of that order from a thousand Johnnies. The 
world grows better, and not worse. The Christ Child does 
not leave us.” 

“You should have been given the old Puritan name. You 
ought to be called Comfort,” Mrs. Arnold said; and the 
leader laughed. 

“That is my husband’s name for me now and then; and, 
since I have begun to grow stout, he adds a depressing ad- 
jective, and says ‘Solid Comfort.’ Take it home with you. 
There is no need of fear that any good thing will pass.” 

Dover, Mass. 


For the Christian Regzster. 
Tantalus. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO, 


I have been face to face, and seen the Heavenly Vision ; 

I have beheld the gods at meat, the Father amongst them; 
There is no rest for me on earth any more, forever, 

But A the thirst,— the thirst and unappeasable hunger! 


A Standing Army in the United States. 


BY ROCKWOOD HOAR, ESQ. 


The Christian Register of Dec. 26, 1901, states that Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan and others sign a statement to the 
effect that, at the time of enlistment in the United States 
army, a majority of the men did not use intoxicating liquors, 
but at the expiration of that time the majority is composed 
of habitual drunkards; furthermore, that, in the service of 
the government, employees in post-office or custom-house 
leave the service better men than when they enter it, while 
the enlisted men in the United States are less fit for business 
when they leave the service than when they enter it. 

I do not know upon what statistics or in relation to what 
time Dr. Jordan has based his statements as to the habits of 
the regular soldiers. It can hardly be that this was true of 
the regular army within the five years before the Spanish 
War. Many of the officers at the different posts had had 
great success in raising the moraé of the troops. Any one 
who attended the various exhibitions at the forts or at Mad- 
ison Square Garden in New York remembers the daring 
feats of horsemanship or the proficiency in athletics shown 
by the United States troops. It was impossible that such 
men, hardy and trained athletes, could be habitual drunk- 
ards. We must remember also that during the Spanish 
War a large per cent. of the complaints of suffering and 
hardship came from the volunteer, and not from the veteran. 
The man who had roughed it and was under command of a 
veteran was in better condition to endure privations and ex- 
posure, and could not have belonged to the drunkard class. 
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Still, I suppose there can be little question but that Presi- 
dent Jordan’s statement is carefully made and is reliable. 
If it is true, it emphasizes with great clearness and effect 
one of the evils attending the maintenance in this country 
of what most men, on reflection, will admit is in itself a 
great and unnecessary evil. Several years of my life have 
been spent in pretty close connection with the militia of one 
State as a private or as a staff officer. As a prosecuting 
officer for five or six years, I have come to know intimately 
the officers of the law and the system in one State which 
maintains the order and the peace of society. 

The time has come when men should recognize that the 
only soldier in a well-governed world should be the sheriff or 
patrolman who enforces the law in daily life, and the citizen 
soldier, who belongs to the body of the people, has his home 
and occupation among them, who keeps alive the knowledge 
of arms and the power to rally to the defence of his govern- 
ment, but who is a daily producer in his work and energy of 
something valuable for his fellow-men in workshop or at the 
desk. 

Senator Sumner emphasized this in the doctrine that the 
day of chivalry is gone, the day of humanity has come. 

A soldier that is a soldier in the regular army is a non- 
producer. His daily work in time of peace ends with no 
product added to the wealth or assets of the State. The 
essential element which makes up the dignity of labor is 
wanting. He is isolated and separated from his fellow-men. 
All the evils which attach themselves to such an occupation 
are his. So that the cause of the trouble which President 
Jordan comments upon lies a good deal deeper than the 
matter of prohibiting the use of liquor in the army. It isn’t 
true that the use of liquor is prohibited among employees of 
the post-office or custom-house. Of course, they can’t keep 
it at hand or in their pockets while on duty, but outside 
their duty they are unrestrained just as any citizen is. 
They are free to use it or not as they’ choose, provided only 
they preserve their decent habits and self-respect and do not 
abuse its use. The attempt to bring about temperance by 
legislation or prohibition is of little advantage unless self- 
respect and self-restraint is taught. 

The great evil which President Jordan’s comment empha- 
sizes is the existence of a standing army. 

Men no longer find it wise or necessary to go about their 
daily business armed with rifle or revolver. The community 
furnishes efficient police protection. So with a nation going 
about its daily business. I wonder if the people of the 
United States realize how near the country has been to the 
having no standing army at all. How easy it would have 
been to have made it the only great nation without a profes- 
sional soldier within its borders. If it had not been for the 
contest in the Philippines, we could have ended the Spanish 
War by disarming every regiment in the regular army, and 
could have entrusted the maintenance of law and order to 
the police power and the militia, Take the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, its citizens had and have absolutely no need of 
a professional soldier. In addition to our patrolmen, con- 
stables, and sheriffs, we have six thousand men in the mili- 
tia. When the Spanish War broke out, we had no regulars 
to man the forts in Boston Harbor or the coast defences. 
Indeed, we had but little except armament for defence, and 
no ammunition for our new guns. We_-had, however, a regi- 
ment of heavy artillery, which within three or four hours of 
the call was on its way under arms to man the Boston fort. 
We had the companies of cadets able to render efficient any 

_ coast defences. Give us to-day the guns and forts, and our 
own citizen soldiery will guard them in an efficient manner 
at a moment’s notice. And what is true of Massachu- 
setts is true of Rhode Island or Connecticut, of New York 
or Pennsylvania or Ohio, and of every other State in the 
Union. * ; 

If it were not for our military operations in the Philippines, 
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_we could turn over the defences of the country to a National 


Guard, under national control, but made up of citizens and 
of men in daily useful employments, with homes and families 
and all the surrounding restraints of a civilized life, and we 
could do absolutely away with the useless and demoralizing 
organization of a standing army. 

One hundred and thirty policemen can adequately protect 
a city of one hundred and thirty thousand people. Five 
thousand militia, highly trained, efficiently equipped, and well 
distributed, are all that are needed to adequately protect a 
State of more than two million people from sudden outbreak, 
to furnish its quota for sudden national demand, and to 
make an efficient nucleus for instant enlargement and ex- 
pansion. 

The presence of professional soldiers is not necessary to 
maintain a martial and manly spirit. Every boyish sport, 
every manly game and athletic contest, fosters and promotes 
vigor and manhood and courage. 

When we end the Philippine War, the country ought to 
do away with its standing army. The nation may furnish 
trained officers for the chief command of the militia, but the 
day of the standing army ought to be near its end. 

This same hope, of course, is what lovers of peace believe 
is the destiny of the navy also. In Massachusetts we define 
the rights of mankind by law, and we look to the courts to 
maintain them. We do not settle our differences by personal 
combat. So, when the Parliament of man, the federation 
of the world, is established among the nations, when inter- 
national law is extended and defined, when one nation does 
not deal with the boundaries of another like a burglar or 
with its possessions like a robber, then the nations will be 
able to furnish each their quota of an adequate international 
police force afloat and ashore; and the great navy will be a 
thing of the past. And the quota of each will be a very 
small one. The navy will carry its official representatives 
in dignity, with its flag, on peaceful errands; and those will . 
be its only missions. , 

A modern man-of-war, with its equipment, costs more 
than the endowment of a great university; and in a few 
years it is obsolete. Its enormous crew spend their days in 
useless labor, productive of little which maintains the self- 
respect of the men. What wonder is it that the sailors, like 
the soldiers, go back to daily life unfitted instead of better 
fitted for citizenship? Is it not perfectly plain why the em- 
ployee of post-office or custom-house, on the contrary, be- 
comes by the employment a better citizen? 


“ Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 

The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And any nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead = 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain.” 


Of course we live in no Utopia. Our life is surrounded 
with wrong and crime. Justice must be powerful and armed, 
with many men at its call. But crime and wrong-doing 
among men and among nations as well are not the acts of 
those wholly and deliberately criminal. The presence of a 
comparatively small amount of force and the certainty of 
punishment have a wonderful and far-reaching restraining 
power. I believe the day is near at hand when we can en- 
tirely abandon the standing army and all its evils, of which 
drunkenness and demoralization of the standards of citizen- 
ship are but part. The example of a great nation like the 
United States, without a standing army, would be of enor- 
mous value for peace. 

Benjamin Franklin said there never could be a good war 
or a bad peace. There never can be a good war in any 
other sense than when the power of a country is exercised 
to subdue international disorder or resist an attack or an 
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outbreak of crime, under circumstances like those when an 
officer of the law in one of our peaceful communities.is called 
upon to act. 4 

WORCESTER, MAss. 


Lowell as a Religious Poet. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND, 


The biography just given us by Mr. Scudder shows, as 
did the letters edited by Prof. Norton, that the author of 
“Sir Launfal” and “The Cathedral” felt all he wrote. 
His early desire to enter the Unitarian ministry would prob- 
ably have been carried out if he had been fully convinced 
of his right to do so. We might say that he did enter 
the pulpit unofficially, and he never resigned his charge. 
He spoke to me of his lecture on “Dante” as a sermon, 
and it was not his only one. In early manhood he wrote to 
a friend: “I am very happy....I had a revelation last 
Friday evening. . .. I never before so clearly felt the spirit 
of God in me and around me.” More than a quarter of a 
century later he published this confession in “The Cathe- 
dral” :— 


“TJ, that still pray at moming and at eve, 
‘Loving those roots that feed us from the past, 


“ Thrice in my life perhaps have truly prayed, 
Thrice, stirred below my conscious self, have felt 
That perfect disenthralment which is God.” 


Many similar lines are quoted by Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D., 
in the Arena for May, 1894, to prove that Lowell’s voice 
sounded “deeper deeps than that of any other American 

t.” No one has told us more earnestly and confidently 
of a “Providence that hides and helps,” “a mystery of 
Purpose, .. . whose will we darkly accomplish, doing ours.” 

“Faith in God, faith in man, faith in work,” he says, “is a 
creed ample enough for this life and the next.” And there 
is no lack of passages like this : — 


“Lo, a divine One 
Greets all men godlike ; 
Calls them his kindred. 


It is the White Christ, 
Stronger than Thor.” 


Very prominent in Lowell’s works is the firm faith in im- 
mortality, which was called out by many bereavements, and 
expressed in ‘‘ The First Snowfall” and four other pathetic 
poems, which may be found together in “ Under the Wil- 
lows.” There is more of earnest than jest in the letter 
written in March, 1886, when he observed to Prof. Nor- 
ton: ‘“ What a pleasant time I shall have of it when I have 
all eternity on deposit!...’Tis an invincible argument 
for immortality that we never have time enough here — ex- 
cept for doing other things.’ What I like best in his re- 
ligion, however, is his conviction that 


‘ Fe’s true to God who’s true to man.” 


All his poems are philanthropic, but that theme is so large 
that it must be treated by itself. I can say nothing more 
about it here than that our poet’s failure to find such faith 
in the churches of the day was a chief cause of the indig- 
nant censures in his earlier works, especially the ‘‘ Conver- 
sations on Some of the Old Poets.” 

In 1838, Lowell’s “Class Poem” charged Emerson with 
irreverence. Ten years later the “ Fable for Critics” gave 
Theodore Parker hearty praise; and in 1858 the first editor 
of the A//antic urged Dr. Holmes to keep on writing for it 
boldly, in spite of the hostility of the “sour-cider press.” 
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Sectarian editors were so hard upon the “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” that they were actually threatened by the 
publishers of the Avantic with prosecution for libel. I re- 
member hearing Mr. Fields tell how he made the white 
cravats wilt. 

What was most original in Lowell’s opinions was his read- 
iness, half a century before the great Parliament of Relig- 
ions, to see goodness in every form of faith. Among his 
early poems was the “ Rhcecus,”” which told how 


“‘ God sends his teachers unto every age, 
To every clime, and every race of men.” 


A letter to a friend said in 1854,— 


“The prayers of Christian, Turk, and Jew, 
Have one sound up there in the blue.” 


And a visit to a Roman Catholic cathedral called out 
a declaration that 


« God is in all that liberates and lifts.” 


There is a picturesque comparison in ‘‘ Ambrose ” of the, 
various religions to vases which differ in shape, but all hold 
the water of life. It is well to remember, though, that the 
cups are not all equally clean. 

To the question whether he was an Episcopalian, Lowell 
replied in 1875, “No, though I prefer the service of the 
Church of England, and attend it from time to time; but 
I am not much of a church-goer.” Nowhere from his youth 
up did God seem more near than in the June sunshine. 
Creeds and ceremonies had little interest for him; but he did 
care for religious history, especially that of the Hebrews and 
the Puritans. For Dante he had “a profound admiration 
that lured me into what little learning I possess.” The 
Spiritualists are ridiculed severely in “the unhappy lot of 
Mr. Knott,” and elsewhere perhaps too severely, considering 
how they helped to propagate Unitarianism in the North-west. 

Nowhere does Lowell speak of himself more accurately 
than in a letter where he says, “one-half of me is clear 
mystic and enthusiast, and the other humorist.” In this 
latter character he said that on Sundays “I crown my head 
with a chimney-pot hat, which, rather than the cross, is the 
symbol of the Eaglishman’s faith, being stiff, hollow, per- 
vious to the rain, and divided in service between Babylon 
and Sion.” 

No symbol could do justice to our poet’s own faith in 
“the Soul within the soul,” “the Rock of Ages, by which 
I understand a certain set of higher instincts which man- 
kind have found solid under their feet in all weathers.” He 
really thought “that all men (not orthodox) may be in- 
spired,” and “ The Parting of the Ways’’ states his Tran- 
scendentalism plainly in the lines,— 


“ Only by unlearning Wisdom comes, 


Nor Truth nor Knowledge cometh from without.” 


“TI have always been a very Quaker,” he says, “ following 
the Light, and writing only when the Spirit moved.” In 
that early book, long out of print, the “ Conversations,” he 
maintained that “every man has his infallible and inexor- 
able monitor within.” Thirty years later he had to say, 
‘“T don’t think a view of the universe from the stocks of any 
creed a very satisfactory one; but I continue to shut my 
eyes resolutely in certain speculative directions, and am 
willing to find solace in certain intimations that seem to me 
from a region higher than my reason.” 

This lack of real certainty seems to have prompted the 
‘‘Credidimus Jovem regnare,” which, as Lowell told Dr. 
Savage, “was written as a half-earnest satire,” and origi- 
nally intended to be called “ A Humorist’s Growl.” Here 
we are told that “this world and that are growing dark.” 
Distrust of what knowledge does come from without led our 
poet, while avowing his “great respect for Mr. Darwin as 
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almost the only perfectly disinterested lover of truth I ever 
encountered,” to say, not perhaps quite seriously: ‘“ Not that 
I like science any better than I ever did. I hate it as a 
savage does writing, because he fears it will hurt him some- 
how.’’ Another very frank letter confesses that “I am a 
conservative (warranted to wash) and keep on the safe side 
with God as against evolution,” and the author of “ The 
Foot-path ” puts himself among those who 


“Envy Science not her feat 
To make a twice-told tale of God.” 


Voltaire was blamed in the “ Conversations ” for his “om- 
nipotent sneer’; but one of Lowell’s last lectures declares 
that “to him more than to any other one man we owe it 
that we can now think and speak as we choose.’”’ Among 
other recent utterances are these: ‘“‘There is no atheism at 
once so stupid and so harmful as the fancying God to be 
afraid of any knowledge with which he has enabled man to 
equip himself.” ‘ Give to Science her undisputed preroga- 
tive in the realm of matter, and she must become, whether 
she will or no, the tributary of Faith.” So it had been de- 
clared in ‘‘ The Cathedral ” that 


“ Faith were Science now, 
Would she but lay her bow and arrows by 
And arm her with the weapons of the time.” 


Among Lowell’s “ Last Poems,” which may be found in 
a volume by themselves, is “ Turner’s Old Téméraire.” ‘The 
dismantled and now innocuous man-of-war, “symbolizing 
the Church,” is towed away by “a black demon belching 
fire and steam,” and signifying science, according to Mr. 
Scudder. The ship seems now fit only to be a hospital or 
a prison; but she is to have some time “a new sea-eagle 
heir,’’ which is to be carried by engines of the latest pattern 
to new conquests. 


“ This shall the pleased eyes of our children see; 
For this the stars of God long even as we.” 


CONCORD, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Right Adjustment. 


BY REV. SAMUEL E, EASTMAN. 


Who is among you that feareth the Lord, that obeyeth the voice of 
his servant? Though he walketh in darkness and hath no light, let 
him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon his God. 

Behold, all ye that kindle a fire, that gird yourselves about with fire- 
brands: walk ye in the flame of your fire, and among the brands that 
ye have kindled. This shall ye have of minehand; ye shall lie down in 
sorrow.— ISAIAH l. Io, Il. 


These words place in’ sharp contrast the wisdom of the 
man who counts upon God’s co-operation, who even in be- 
‘wildering darkness steadies his soul on the thought of God, 
and the fatal folly of him who, ignoring God, stumbles along 
in obedience to the uncertain impulses of his own nature. 
I would join with this profound utterance of Israel’s prophet 

“these words rebuking the self-sufficient soul, written by 
Thomas Carlyle: “So spiritual is our whole daily life; all 
that we do springs out of mystery, Spirit, invisible Force; 
only like a little cloud image or Armida Palace, air-built, 
does the Actual body itself forth from the great mystic 
deep.” 

How many steps do you take in the morning before you 
walk out into the mystery of the universe, the being of God? 
In the first word you speak, you depend upon theear. How 
has the ear come forth to hear? You depend upon the 
eye as you put forth your hand to take up your garments, 
You may talk with much learning about the retina and the 
optic nerve and the lenses; but do you know the power. that 
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has called out the eye, and adjusted it to the light so that 
sight results,— the power that is every moment at work in 
the eye, sustaining and adjusting it? You count upon the 
heart of your friend. More mysterious still is it, that the 
sound of your voice, the sight of your face in kindly greeting, 
stirs into emotion, and heart answers to heart as you have but 
said a kindly good-morning, and you have called from the 
“mystic Deep” a spiritual blessing. Will you think about 
it? Will you acknowledge God in whom “ we live and move 
and have our being,” who lives and moves and has his 
being in us? 

How confidently, each day, each night, we plan and exe- 
cute both word and deed upon the certainty of the co-opera- 
tion of a power not ourselves! In sowing and reaping, in 
gathering and garnering, we are sure of God’s part of the 
work, In business, in commerce, in buying and selling and 
getting gain, God meets us just where our own efforts can do 
no more,— here with a current in the ocean, there with a 
subtile influence in the air, now with rain and sun and dew, 


then with chemical affinities and repulsions, with countless’ 


forces and myriad combinations of them, that man may not 
fail in his ambitious enterprises. 

For.ages, while men were making oars and propelling their 
loads with great labor, and nations built triremes,— vessels 
with triple banks of oars for greater speed,—the winds 
were all the time seeking to relieve man’s toil. ‘Try me 
now, and see me push your heavy loads over the waters!” 
Through weary centuries women sat grinding at the mill, 
that their families might have bread; while every cascade in 
the mountain streams and all the rapids in all the rivers 
hastening to the sea called unto them with roar or murmur, 
‘‘Let me grind your corn and your wheat!”” What if, when 
all the work of the great telephone company were done,— 
the tall poles firm in the earth, the slender wires joining city 
to city, the little instruments all- adjusted in the offices and 
homes,— God had withdrawn from the undertaking? 
no, when all was ready out of the unfathomable ‘mystic 
Deep” came the subtile force to co-operate with man. Not 
one person in the world has any fear of such a failure. 
And why? Uniformity of natural law? Changelessness of 
God’s benevolent purpose? What is natural law but the 
method of the divine procedure in nature? God has never 
failed man. Man has made many maladjustments of his 
power to God’s forces, and failed. Have men become so 
used to his faithfulness that they count upon it, risk millions 
upon it, but never thank him for it, never think of him in 
it, treat him as the Oriental prince his slave, who carries 
his lord upon a chair strapped upon his bent shoulders up 
the slopes of the Himalaya Mountains, receiving not so 
much as a grateful glance for his service ? 


We know that only the fool ignores God in nature. Only 


the madman plans without taking into the account the di- , 


vine co-operation; and he but meets destruction, “ lies down 
in sorrow,” as the text has it. 

Now, if this be true of God with man in all that pertains to 
our material life, is it not equally true of mind and heart and 
spirit? Man is a complex being. He must be met and 
satisfied on all sides, in order to attain his high calling. Is 
not truth as real as electricity? Is not love as actual as 
sunlight? Is duty an idle word, and friendship a meaning- 
less form of speech? 

Since the first sentient creature breathed the first breath 
of its life, its struggle, its study, has been to adjust its life to 
its correspondences, that it may have fuller life to stay itself 
upon the power that furnishes all that life needs. The 
truant trout that wanders off into the sunny shallow pool of 
warm water soon languishes and dies. Its proper environ- 
ment is the clear, cold, spring-fed, shadow-darkened stream. 
Such a wilful, self-sufficient trout very soon lies down in 
sorrow. 

The insect has its circle to which it must adjust itself; 
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But- 
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the lower animal, a wider; the higher animal, the mammal, 
a still enlarged circle. It must find a multiplied number of 
correspondences, or fail, ‘lie down in sorrow.” So there 
are degrees of life. The tree is alive, but not as the grass- 
tuft at its foot. Its life is of a higher order. The deer, 
alert and swift of foot, is alive, but not as the turtle. A 
vastly wider circle of adjustments must be made by the deer 
in order to sustain its life than those required by the turtle. 
And one deer is alive with greater vitality than another deer, 
according as he succeeds in adjusting his internal needs to 
the external supply more perfectly than his struggling com- 
petitor. This struggle is so evident that it has given defini- 
tion to life thus, “‘ Life is the continuous adjustment of inter- 
nal relations to external relations.” 

Man, more complex, composed of a multitude of parts, each 
seeking its own, is alive in a much larger sense than the ani- 
mal. His environment is an infinite sphere. He is living, 
in sickness or health, in misery or comfort, in despair or 
hope, in exulting on-reaching expectation of life’s full frui- 
tion, or he is lying down in sullen gloom and sorrow, in pro- 
portion to his success in adjusting his complex being to his 
possible circle of correspondences. And in his physical 
world, his mental world, his moral world, his spiritual world, 
—a quadruple world of correspondences is his,— his life 
becomes fuller and fuller, richer and richer, more and more 

‘sensitive and responsive to an ever-widening circle as he 
rises in the scale of being. There is no limit to the reach of 
his being by yielding and adjusting his life to its supreme 
correspondences. His life may become love, joy, and righte- 
ousness in the Holy Ghost. On the other hand, if he fails 
to connect or correspond with any part of his environment, 
he dies, A failure to correspond in any degree with any 
part of his environment leaves him in so far dead, or per- 
haps, more accurately stated, in so far not yet alive. 

A man may through sheer self-will fail to adjust his life to 
its physical environment. He may abuse his body, taking 
into it poisons for the sake of a delirious, delightful sensa- 
tion, or he may expose it carelessly to cold or heat or damp. 
He may allow his mind to stagnate, through mental indo- 
lence or poison it with food not convenient for it. He 
may outrage his moral nature. He may quench the life of 
the spirit. Like the trout, he may run away from his corre- 
spondences, and perish in a sunny, shallow, stagnant, shiny 
pool. To do this is physical, mental, moral, or spiritual 
suicide. He walks in the light of the fire-brands which his 
appetites, selfishness, self-will, have kindled. And does he 
not lie down in sorrow? 

Eternal life is the highest quality of life. In our present 
state we get but dim foregleams of its glory. May a man so 
adjust his life to God’s life as to be eternally alive? May 
a man so meet the supreme relations of his existence as to 
have developed in his being this life which Jesus calls 
eternal ? 

‘* Perfect correspondence would be perfect life. Were 
there no changes in the environment but such as the organ- 
ism had adopted changes to meet, and were it never to fail 
in the efficiency with which it met them, there would be eter- 
nal existence and eternal knowledge.” ‘This definition of 
eternal life by Herbert Spencer has been called ‘‘one of the 
most startling achievements of recent. science.” 

Two thousand years ago Jesus said, ‘‘ This is eternal life, 
that they might know thee, the true God.” What is it 
to know? Is it not to correspond with the object of knowl- 
edge? 

You may memorize a theorem of Euclid so as to recite it 
perfectly in recitation, but you know it as little as the parrot 
knows the language the words of which he prattles so glibly. 
Our college professor used to catch the memorizers by 
changing the letters on the diagram, when they could not 
proceed a single step with the reasoning. To know a the- 
orem, your mind {must adjust itself to all its angles and 
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lines and their relations. You must be in correspondence 
with it. 

Do you know your child? What is it to know him? To 
recognize his features, the tones of his voice, to know his 
habits, and all the externals of his life? Not at all. Itisto 
know his spirit. Emerson says of the soul: “It is adult al- 
ready in the infant man. In my dealing with my child, my 
Latin and Greek, my accomplishments and my money, stead 
me nothing; but as much soul as I have avails. If I am wil- 
ful, he sets his will against mine, one for one, and leaves me, 
if I please, the degradation of beating him by my superior 
strength. But if I renounce my will and act for the soul, 
setting that up as umpire between us two, out of his young 
eyes looks the same soul, He reveres and loves with me. 
Knowledge of your child is adjustment of your nature to his, 
meeting your correspondences in him, communion with him, 
an interflow of emotions, reverence, love, sympathy, joy, a 
kind of comradeship. 

What is perfect knowledge of a friend? Certainly not to 
be able to recognize him on the street when you chance to: 
meet, but rather the adjustment of your life to his life. Per- 
fect correspondence or communion with him, so that there is 
brought to pass a mutual interflow of feeling, a quick re- 
sponsiveness, a yielding or giving of each self to the other. 
This is knowledge. You may know God as some learn 
Euclid. You have memorized some statements about him. 
You" may know him by mere recognition. You know his 
power, his wisdom, when you see their manifestations. You 
are not adjusted to him, in correspondence with him, com- 
muning with him. There is not the mutual interflow of 
emotion, the responsiveness, the yielding or giving of self 
between you and God. This is the knowledge that brings 
to birth in us the eternal life, and this is adjusting one’s self 
to his entire environment. 

Thus I have given you a view of this great truth from the 
standpoint of modern biological science, in which I know 
many of you are interested. 

What is this adjustment of your life to its spiritual envi- 
ronment but repentance toward God,— the God in whom we 
live and move and have our being? 

“Repent.” This is a familiar word in all religious litera- 
ture. We have heard it since we were children. How shall 
you meet your correspondences, make the connection be- 
tween the internal relation and the supreme external rela- 
tions, that you may live the higher life, the highest life 
possible to you? Repent! But that is a great word. It 
does not mean a Sorry feeling that saddens you for a day, 
but a change of mind,—a reversal of the purposes of life 
and the heading of them in another direction. It means a 
heavy hand on the tiller of your life-boat, keeping it from 
being driven out of its course, Godward, by the fitful breezes, 
the trade winds, or counter-currents of this present world 
It means a breaking away from all the maladjustments that 
are causing your ruin physically, morally, spiritually, that 
are surely making a final rest for you in sorrow. And, if 
you would come into such relations with the spiritual life 
that there shall flow in unto you from the “ mystic Deep” all 
the power of God,— healing for the moral hurts, strength to 
endure or to resist, wisdom for your ignorance, prudence for 
your folly, sympathy for your griefs, gentleness of correction 
for all your misadventures, in short, love all-satisfying,— 
you must Jedieve. 

Let us not ‘shy at these two old words, “repentance” 
and “faith.” They are great words. Religious cant shall 
have no monopoly over them. Faith is confidence in being. 
Faith is an outlook and an uplook from self to One greater, 
wiser, and who loves. Faith is not belief in dogma, which 
encases the life in a steel jacket, distorting its natural 
growth. Faith is rather a magnetic needle, out on the 
high seas of life, sensitive and responsive to all the currents 
of truth that bear upon the soul from any direction. Faith 
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is swinging the closed doors open, that the spirit of the In- 
finite may enter in. 

Consciousness of God may be cultivated until the fog- 
banks of doubt clear away, until the relationship between 
man and God becomes intimate, so that there is a conscious 
presence of the Spirit. By long-tried faithfulness, obedi- 
ence, and love, one may come to know him. As Job puts it 
into words : — 


“He is with me, though I cannot see him; 
He knows my trouble, 
Though I cannot speak to him face to face. 
He is trying me; and, because it is he, 
I shall not be consumed, 
But shall come forth as gold.” 


I do not believe any human being exists who has not or 
may not grow into this capacity for God, this ability to com- 
mune with him, to withdraw, as Jesus did, into the moun- 
tains, apart from all the clamor of a busy day,— 


“To share with God 
The silence of eternity, 
Interpreted by love,”— 


who cannot come to know God as infinite in his compassion 
and boundless in his love. 

I lived as a child within a few rods of the Galloupe 
Rapids in the great St. Lawrence River. I was all the time 
within hearing of their musical, modulated, ceaseless roar, 
“the sound of many waters.” I could sleep all night in 
spite of the many voices of the tumultuous stream. I lived 
on year after year, playing all the day through or studying 
in the school-room hard by, never consciously hearing the 
music of the water. Men labored season after season on 
their farms, never noticing the mighty rhythmic song. So we 
may lose our consciousness of God. His voice sounds in 
the inner room in us all, whether we will hear and heed or 
refuse to heed, and so at last cease to hear. “Be still and 
know God.” “Silence invites the greatest power,”— not outer 
stillness, but inner stillness. When we give up striving, hoping, 
thinking, and let ourselves down, down into the everlasting 
arms, we shall find the consciousness growing in us of a 
stronger hand and a profounder will than our own; and from 
such an experience we shall rise with newness of strength. 
Many now have little sense of God. They live and work and 
play, endure losses, failures, disappointments, griefs, all as 
if he were not. They used to be awed by his presence, to 
be reverent of the mention of his name. ‘They used to know 
him, to commune with him in silence and darkness, listen- 
ing for his voice and yielding to its message of peace or joy 
or warning. 

Has God ceased to speak because men do not hear? I 
believe there are men and women who would give much to 
have again the impressions of the divine presence they once 
knew, who have allowed their ears to become dull, that they 
cannot hear, who have allowed the divine fire to go out upon 
the altar of their souls, by sheer neglect, ‘Childhood often,” 
wrote Ruskin, “holds a truth with its feeble fingers which 
the grasp of manhood cannot retain.” 

Oh, that we might all learn and never forget that the In- 
finite dwells with us, in us, that he is pouring into our 
minds, our hearts, our wills,— yea, even into these mortal 
bodies,— of his fulness! If we would hear and learn of God, 
we must listen and heed. Emerson’s word is an apt conclu- 
sion to our thought this morning: “ Let man, ... if he would 
know what the great God speaketh, go into his closet and 
shut the door, as Jesus said.’ 

To know God is eternal life. To know him not by defini- 
tions nor by proofs, but to know him by experience as the 
Life of life, the Love of love, is to be delivered from the 
pettiness of small worries, from the humiliation of worldly 
defeat, from all the stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
It is to get the long look, the cosmic view of life, which alone 
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can give us peace or make us great. This is the ministry of 
nature, which almost all men feel at times. The mountains, 
the ocean, the sky at night,— all these make their appeal to 
the capacity for the infinite in man. 


“When I am overmatched by petty cares, 
And things of earth loom large, and look to be 
Of moment, how it soothes and comforts me 
To step into the night, and feel the airs 
Of heaven fan my cheek, and, best of all, 
Gaze up into those all-uncharted seas 
Where swim the stately planets! such as these 
Make mortal feet seem slight and temporal.” 


But the spirit of man can at last dispense with the minis- 
try of nature, and find the calm and the joy, the triumph and 
the peace within. “I will come in and sup with him.” 
What intimacy of love, what rest of heart may be ours! 

When shall we be wise, and cease to kindle our own little 
fires and to gird ourselves about with fire-brands, ignoring 
God, denying him, and some of us blaspheming him? 
“Walk,” says the old prophet, “if you will turn from God,, 
in the flame of your own fire and among the brands that ye 
have kindled; but ye shall lie down in sorrow.” When shall 
we cease glorying in our own “little cloud images, Armida 
Palaces, air-built,’”’ and know that all our springs are in the 
spiritual deep of God’s being? When shall we open the 
doors of our being to him, that streams of his fulness may 
flow in to us? When shall we yield to him, that so his 
spiritual laws may be fulfilled in us, bringing to pass love, 
joy, peace, and righteousness, even as his energy in the 
physical order brings to pass the rose and the bird? 

Is any one among you who has turned Godward, and yet 
who is “ fumbling about in the darkness,” as Paul calls it, or 
“walking in the shadow,” as Isaiah puts it? Nevertheless, 
“Jet him trust in the name of the Lord, and steady himself 
upon his God.” 

ELmirA, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


He that finds God a sweet enveloping thought to him 
never counts his company. When I sit in that presence, 
who shall dare to come in? — Emerson. 


& 


Philamon had gone forth to see the world, and he had 
seen it; and he learned that God’s kingdom was not a king- 
dom of fanatics yelling for a doctrine, but of willing, loving, 
obedient hearts.— Charles Kingsley. 
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Our praises are the stairway up which our spirits mount — 
in their contemplation of the divine perfection. They are 
symbols, poor and weak, which reveal to us more clearly and 
make us feel more deeply the perfect goodness of God. 
C. C. Everett. 
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Whether you speak in metaphysical or metaphorical lan- 
guage, in the purest words of inspiration or the grossest 
images of materialism, the conceptions conveyed by the 
same word are essentially different, according to the soul 
which receives them.— /. W. Robertson, 
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That prayer of an unhappy queen: “Oh, keep me inno- 
cent! Make others great!” that prayer of a great saint, 
“ Give me, O Lord, a noble heart, which nothing earthly can 
drag down!” that prayer of a sinful yet saintly king: “ Teach 
me to do the thing that pleaseth thee, for thou art my God. 
Let thy loving spirit lead me into the land of righteousness,” 
— those are among the best prayers I know.— Canon Farrar. 
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THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
: ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Notes by the Secretary. 


BY REV. C. E. ST. JOHN. 


THE “CHRISTIAN REGISTER’? IN THE SOUTH. 


The circulation of the Christian Register is much smaller 
than it should be in our Southern churches, During my 
visit to the South I took some trouble to find the reasons 
for this state of things, and judge that one reason is that 
our Southern brethren have often disapproved of the senti- 
ments which the paper has expressed concerning the Civil 
War. ‘That war was a terrible thing for the South. The 
hardships and sorrows which it brought upon the South are 
not even yet dim in memory, especially as the Southern 
people are confident that in all that they did they acted 
honorably and in defence of their natural rights. Yet why 
should these facts prevent Southern Unitarians from avail- 


- ing themselves of the assistance which the Christian Register 


alone could give them? Some weeks ago I inserted an 
article in the Register in which I pleaded for a more general 
interest in our chief denominational organ, and shortly I re- 
ceived several letters from various quarters in which the 
writers gave their reasons for having ceased to read the 
Register. One said he could not approve the attitude of the 
Register concerning the Spanish War. Another said that 
the paper seemed to him narrow and unworthy of support 
because it had not devoted its valuable space freely to a de- 
bate concerning the merits of Christian Science. 

People who turn away from the Christian Register for 
such reasons as these could read to advantage an article 
in the January issue of the Atlantic Monthly “ On Reading 
the At/antic Cheerfully.” In that article the editor of the 
magazine shows how unreasonable it is for any person to 
expect to find a periodical which shall in every particular 
echo his own thought and conviction. Says Mr. Perry, 
“To imagine that the contributors to this magazine will 
always agree with the editor or please all the readers, or 
indeed any reader in all his moods and opinions and con- 
victions, is to hold a singularly parochial view of periodical 
literature.” Would it not be possible for our friends South 
or North who object to certain opinions occasionally ex- 
pressed by one or another contributor to the Christian Reg- 
ister quietly to skip that article or page without losing the 
benefit that would come from the reading of the greater 
part of the paper? The Christian Register tries to be a 
broad paper, for it represents a broad church. Ours is 
a church which gives individual liberty of opinion and 
thought. We have in our ranks people of widely divergent 
ideas, political, economic, and theological. The paper which 
is truly to represent such a religious body cannot possibly 
be so guided as to give complete and unfailing satisfaction 
to every reader. One must learn to skip, one must learn to 
differ peaceably, one must learn to be a cheerful reader of 
things with which he does not agree. 

Probably there are none among us who need so much the 
new sense of fellowship and knowledge of our common 
cause which will be given by the regular reading of the 
Register as do our brethren in the South. They would be 
strengthened in their interest in our great cause by a more 
complete knowledge of that which the rest of the brother- 


hoodare doing, They can secure this knowledge only through 
the columns of the fegister; and, if now and again some 
Northern writer in the Zegisfer makes an allusion to the 
days of long ago which causes pain or irritation to a South- 
ern reader, cannot that Southern reader, for the sake of the 
good he gets from all the rest of the paper, placidly pass 
by the offensive remark as ‘one of the things which seem to 
him unaccountable but not worth his while to dwell upon? 
I can assure the Southern Unitarians that references in the 
columns of the Register to the former relations between the 
North and the South are extremely infrequent, and that, 
on the other hand, appreciative recognition of the good 
work our Southern brethren are doing for our common cause 
finds frequent utterance in these columns. The Southern 
Unitarians ought all of them to subscribe to the Register. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


Due credit should be given to the large part which the 
National Women’s Alliance has taken in the development 
of Unitarianism in the South, Since the year 1890 the 
Alliance has maintained a continuous influence there 
through the wide-reaching work of the Post-office Mission, 
and more specifically through their support of Rev. J. G. 
Dukes and Rev. J. C. Gibson. The Alliance foresaw the 
admirable service which these two men were capable of 
rendering. It has paid their salaries or otherwise sup- 
ported them for eleven years, and with large financial aid 
it has enabled them to erect churches at four localities, and 
has placed Mr. Dukes in a parsonage which they plan 
shortly to equip with a school, as described in Mr, Dukes’s 
letter. It seems likely that in the South will appear the 
first fruits of a new method of co-operation between the 
Alliance and the American Unitarian Association. The 
principle of that co-operation is that the Association under- 
takes so far as possible to take charge of societies or cir- 
cuits which by the methods of the Alliance have been 
brought to a stage of advancement which justifies the 
settling of a pastor. To this end an appropriation has been 
made by the directors of the Association for placing a min- 
ister in Faceville, Ga., who shall co-operate with Rev. J. C. 
Gibson. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Through the Post-office Mission a little group of women 
in Greenville, S.C., became interested in Unitarianism, 
and one of them gave her homestead for the use of a li- 
brary and Unitarian services. This little band of eight 
women became an Alliance Branch; and, largely through the 
interest of the other Branches, the library, called the Neb- 
lett Free Library, has grown to be most useful to the town 
and vicinity. The secretary of the Branch is the librarian ; 
and, in addition to this library and reading-room, she has 
secured the use of a room at a railroad junction, about two 
miles away, where papers and magazines are loaned to the 
train hands during their waiting hours. Ten travelling 
libraries are in circulation in the smaller towns of the State, 
one having been sent to a graded school for the use of the 
teachers. The librarian has set apart one afternoon in each 
week to help students of four colleges and the members of 
four clubs in getting material for essays. 
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It was the intention of the giver that a part of this house 
should be used as a Unitarian church. ‘The nucleus is there, 
waiting to be included in a circuit whenever one can be 
established. 


POST-OFFICE MISSION WORK. 
As far as can be ascertained, twenty-two Post-office. Mis- 
sion Committees of the Alliance Branches have corre- 


spondents in the South. These committees, as far as re- 
ported, have 1,250 correspondents in that section. 


The Southern Field. 


BY REV. F. V. HAWLEY, SECRETARY OF THE SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The Southern Unitarian Conference comprises twelve 
active churches scattered over an area of more than seven 
hundred thousand square miles, with a population three 
times as large as that of New England. In this vast terri- 
tory are ten Unitarian ministers. The average-sized parish 
surrounding each one of them is seventy-six thousand square 
miles. According to the last Year Book the New England 
States have two hundred and ten Unitarian churches in an 
area of about sixty-six thousand square miles. In other 
words, New England has twenty-one times as many Unita- 
rian ministers as the entire South, in a territory which is 
only one-eleventh as large, and which contains only one- 
third as many people. 

The oldest Unitarian church in the Southern Conference 
is the one in Charleston, S.C., which was organized in 1817. 
The Church of the Messiah, in Louisville, Ky., was organ- 
ized in 1832, The church in New Orleans, La., was organ- 
ized the year following. The remaining nine have been 
born within the last twenty years. Nearly all the younger 
churches and some of the older ones receive help from the 
American Unitarian Association. There is little or no fel- 
lowship extended to any Unitarian church in the South from 
the surrounding orthodox folds. The average orthodox 
church in the South is at least fifty years behind the church 
of the same name in the North, East, or West. 

The ten Unitarian ministers now located in this South- 
land are from two hundred to seven hundred miles apart, 
and never hope to grasp each other’s hands oftener than 
once a year, at the annual meeting, and perhaps not then. 
They can never exchange pulpits, because the distances are 
too great. Only four States in the South have two Unita- 
rian churches each, the others only one: three States have 
none. Let the State of Kentucky serve for illustration: it 
has only one Unitarian church. This is located in the me- 
tropolis, where it stands surrounded by more than two 
hundred orthodox churches. The members of all these 
churches, on account of their conservatism, naturally regard 
the Unitarian Church with some suspicion, and teach their 
children to call it the “Infidel Society.” Add to this the 
still stronger sentiment against liberalism found in the 
smaller towns and country parishes, where a real live Uni- 
tarian has never been seen, but only darkly imagined, and 
you may get some conception of the opportunities which 
the South still affords for consecrated missionary labor. 

Significant is the fact that, in spite of isolation, surround- 
ing apathy, and suspicion, these churches in the South 
have stood, three of them at least, for about seventy years, 
sending some rays of light into the vast spaces surrounding 
them. I cannot speak definitely about other localities; but 
I know that in the city of Louisville that light which has 
shone through all these years has enabled a fair proportion 
of the community to discern the facts of life in new and 
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higher relations, and to love the Unitarian name as a sym- 
bol of hope, health, and progress. 

The lives of many noble souls, through all these years, in 
this community, have at least compelled a degree of respect 
for the Unitarian name, and made the preaching of its 
gospel somewhat easier and more acceptable. Slowly ,but 
surely, we believe the strong barriers to progress are being 
burned away by the fires of a consecrated love and holy 
enthusiasm. We are learning that the successful mis- 
sionary, at any time or place, must be one who lives for 
truth and love, and who is quite willing, if need be, to die 
for the things which his heart holds dear. When more such 
workers have been found for the Southern field, so that at 
least in every county of every State, in this great South- 
land, there may be a faithful exponent of our gospel, the 
night must pass and the day will dawn. 


The Unitarian Message and the Country People. 


BY REV. C. A. LANGSTON, OF ATLANTA, STATE SECRETARY FOR 
GEORGIA, 


The first message of Unitarianism to the Southern people 
was sent by mail. This has been and will continue to be 
for a long time the simplest and most practicable means 
of reaching people who live far from the beaten paths of 
travel, Indeed, the time will never come when it will be 
deemed wise to dispense with this form of missionary en- 
deavor. The Post-office Mission has done its work faith- 
fully and wisely, and the good that it has accomplished can 
hardly be overestimated. While some of the literature this 
mission has sent into the Southern field has not been defi- 
nitely interpretative of the Unitarian faith, there are in- 
stances where the mere appreciation of good reading has 
kindled into respect for, and admiration of, the faith of 
those who so thoughtfully provided the literature. I know 
of one city of considerable commercial importance where 
four Unitarian families have been able to modify the relig- 
ious sentiment of the people because there were Unitarians 
at the North who believed that good books and magazines 
might properly be put in with good tracts or even sent in 
advance of tracts to prepare the way, and were willing to 
make these four families their agents in that particular 
city. 

“Bat we cannot do our best work through the post-office 
and the express companies. The printed message is com- 
forting ; but the spoken message is more so, and a great deal 
more effective. Tracts have their uses, but they also have 
well-known limitations. Other publications have had a 
wider and more sympathetic reading than many suspect; 
but good books have their limitations, too. Of the nine 
ministers of Atlanta with whom I am most intimately asso- 
ciated, all have read portions of Channing, Parker, Clarke; 
and it was only the other day I met an orthodox layman 
who had read Channing when he was eighteen, and who 
quoted with perfect approval some of the notable sayings of 
that saintly man. 

The total effect of this form of missionary enterprise has 
been to dot the Southern domain with isolated Unitarians, 
creating an invisible Unitarian church that is larger than 
the visible. But, if our effort has been crowned with suc- 
cess that even the most sanguine had not looked for, this 
very success has brought with it solemn responsibilities. 
If we really believe our faith has brought sweetness and 
light to those lonely souls who have received it with glad- 
ness, we must also believe that the same faith will do as 
much for their neighbors: _ We shall not — we cannot — see 
the real motive and full significance of our Post-office Mis- 
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sion work until we shall have counted the converts this mis- 
sion has won as so many beginnings of so many churches 
definitely and consciously committed to the interpretation 
and practice of Unitarian Christianity. 

The list of Post-office Mission correspondents for Georgia 
and Florida shows that the great majority of those receiving 
our literature reside either in the country or in small towns. 
If this fact has any significance, it means that the gospel of 
Unitarianism must be spoken as well to the people of the 
country-side as to the people inhabiting the great cities. 
Our “ working hypothesis” is wrong if we think “our spe- 
cial sphere is in the large centres of population.” The city 
work is vitally important; and yet it can never be entirely 
satisfactory until as much work hasbeen done systemati- 
cally and’ successfully in the country,— the source of life for 
all cities. I wonder how many have pondered this para- 
graph of Secretary St. John’s letter from Thomasville, Ga., 
written on the very border of a vast tract of piney woods, in 
which one of our most faithful missionaries has done such 
noble and satisfying work: “We are, so far as we are 
doing anything at all, in no danger of neglecting the cities ; 
but, in order to justify our claims to the respect of Christen- 
dom, we must advance upon these vast open tracts of coun- 
try, where what we call self-supporting churches are impos- 
sible, and find some other way to put religion to the front 
there as the most important agency in all men’s lives,” 

That our gospel is adapted to the intelligence and culture 
of country people has been proved beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. One of the most conspicuous services of the Na- 
tional Alliance to the cause of Unitarianism has been to 
teach us that our gospel is good news even in the back- 
woods of North Carolina and the piney woods of Georgia 
and Florida, when we send such men as Dukes and Gibson 
to spread it,— men who would as soon preach standing under 
a tree with the people sitting on the ground around them as 
in some pulpit with the people seated in comfortable pews. 

The work that has been done in the country places in the 
South so far has been entirely successful, certainly success- 
ful beyond the expectations of those who initiated it. The 
work has passed out of the experimefital stage. The 
centres organized by Dukes and Gibson with the wise and 
sympathetic co-operation of the National Alliance are send- 
ing out holy influences to vanishing circumferences, and 
now each is to have an assistant, An appeal has recently 
come to us from Fruithurst, Ala.; and there is every indica- 
tion that we shall shortly have a promising organization in 
that place. The writer has been corresponding with a min- 
ister in South Georgia who has worked his way out of ortho- 
doxy, bringing his people with him. It is the same old 
story,— he received and read Unitarian literature. 

It is plain we can serve the religious needs of people 
living in country places and small towns as soon as we are 
really convinced we have an important message for them. 


The Country Districts in North Carolina. 


BY REV. J. G. DUKES, BURGAW, N.C: — 


I find that the people of my region are anxious for the 
truth, let it come from where»it may. Myself and Brother 
W. E. Corban have large congregations in almost every 
place that we preach. The house, let it be a church, school- 
house, or a dwelling, is, as a general thing, full. Our gospel 
seems to put new life and hope. into the people. Our con- 
gregations at all of our appointments are on the increase. 
These people have been taught all their life that they were 


fit subjects for hell and that they were utterly depraved. 


We tell them that is a mistake, -that‘they are the children of 
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a loving God. Somehow, the word gets out ahead of us that 
we do not believe in Jesus, and that keeps some people 
from coming out to hear us preach until they learn better. 
I tell them, of all the people on earth that believe in Jesus, 
the Unitarians are the foremost. Believing things about 
Jesus and believing in Jesus are two different things. I 
find that two-thirds of the people have given up the idea of 
hell and are thinking on better things; and I find that three- 
fourths believe in one God, and only one. Yet there seems 
to be an idea that Jesus was more than the son of God. 
The people have been taught that Jesus was God by the 
preachers of the past, and in reading their Bibles they find 
that he is called the Son of God, not God the son. So 
they become confused, and our mission is to give them light 
along these lines. While the people everywhere are seekers 
after truth, yet it would be a mistake to preach on the sub- 
ject of the trinity or hell or any such subjects in our first 
meeting at a new place. A missionary as well as a settled 
pastor must learn to give milk before meat. As a rule, 
when I first visit a new place, I preach on love to'God and 
man, and follow this with what is pure religion, then with 
the progress of mankind onward and upward forever. By 
this time the people are very much interested, and will ask 
for our literature, something bearing on our faith. I always 
give out cards and tracts, and sometimes papers, at our first 
meeting ; and I find that the people will read them, and are 
anxious for more. I state to a congregation that, if there is 
any one present that would like to correspond with some 
Post-office Mission worker in the North, and so to receive 
our literature, I will forward his name. Thus I send many 
addresses to the Post-office Mission workers. I cannot speak 
with too high praise of the good work that the Post-office 
Mission is doing. It is a great help to the miss‘onary as 
well as to the people. It makes our work easier by opening 
the way for the missionary. 

Last October I organized the Second Unitarian Church 
in North Carolina, near Swansboro, across White Oak River, 
in Carteret County, with sixteen members. Since then two 
others have joined, making their number up to this time 
eighteen. They are building a nice chapel that will be ded- 
icated in May. The National Alliance of Unitarian women 
deserve the credit for these two churches. They not only 
have sent out the missionary, but have helped the people to 
build two chapels that are ornaments to the neighborhood. 
At Richlands, a village in Onslow County, we use what was 
at one time a Presbyterian church. The Presbyterian soci- 
ety has disbanded; and the only male member, Mr. J. H. 
Cox of Gum Branch, has accepted our faith and given us 
the free use of the house. It is a pleasure to preach to the 
intelligent congregation that meets there. At Shelter Neck 
Chapel about fifty people have joined our church during the 
past year. We have a good Sunday-school there, number- 
ing thirty regular attendants. Myself and Brother Corban 
preach at six other points, mostly school-houses. Building 
a school ell on to my house and having the word go abroad 
that we are to have a fine school with a good Northern 
teacher has done a great deal for our cause. People of all 
denominations seem to think that we are going to have the 
best school in all this section, and several have made appli- 
cation to send their children. 

There is one thing for us to remember; and that is, the 
farmer’s boy or girl will be the city young man or woman 
in the future. So now is the time to instill into their hearts 
and minds this grand, inspiring religion of ours. The rising 
generation will believe and accept of our liberal faith just 
as sure as the sun shines. We have just started on our 
mission as a denomination. The field is white to harvest, 
but laborers are few. The highways, hills, and hedges are 


-the place to work. 


I give a thousand thanks to one and all that have helped 
me in my work, and a happy New Year to you all. 
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Unitarianism in the South. 
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BY REV. C. M. GRAY, CHARLESTON, S.C., STATE SECRETARY FOR 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Why is Unitarianism so unpopular in the South? If the 
Unitarian faith appeals to the whole man, as it claims, then 
why is its following so small? } 

We are very apt to deceive ourselves by numbers. The 
crowd is too convincing. The well-filled pews of other 
churches are often compared with our empty ones, and used 
as an argument against the effectiveness of our faith to 
justify its claims. I am well aware that this argument is 
used in the North, as well as in other localities; but it is 
especially true in the South, where Unitarians are sadly in 
the minority if their churches and congregations are taken 
as a measure of their strength. Some one has said that 
one man with God is a majority. But this does not con- 
vince the masses. They belive in numbers, — quantity, and 
not quality. ; 

Schleiermacher says that “religion is a feeling of depend- 
ence.” Unitarians emphasize the quality of that feeling, 
that a man’s religion is tested by the worth of that which 
he worships. Our progress in the South has been slow, 
because there the value of religious ideas is taken less 
~ into account than in some other localities. One reason that 

Christianity found such ready acceptance in the Roman 
Empire was, first of all, that it contained intrinsic value, — 
it met universal needs, it appealed to the whole man, to the 
head as well as the heart. But this was not the only reason : 
there were many others. We must not leave out of the 
account this fact, — that the Roman Empire was prepared to 
receive it. Great causes had been at work for ages, to 
make ready the soil for the seeds of the gospel; but even 
then, under favorable conditions, it did not make such rapid 
headway as some think it did. It was only by compromis- 
ing with old beliefs which it gradually supplanted, but did 
not fully shake off, that it won over the masses. The 
kernel of Christianity, free from superstition and the mi- 
raculous, was not and is not now to the rank and file of 
men acceptable. The glare and noise, pomp and ceremony, 
still exert their charms, and offer their attractions even 
when the meaning of these things has long since been for- 
gotten. The number of people who are attracted by the 
masterpieces of art is small. The trashy novel has a much 
larger circle of readers than one whose standard is high 
and elevating. Classic music possesses little charm for the 
multitudes; and religion, to be popular and successful in 
numbers, must often be served up with sensationalism and a 
good liberal mixture of superstition. Unitarianism refuses 
to compromise with error, neither will it resort to the sensa- 
tional merely for gaining success. 
sacred to be thus tampered with. ; 

The progress of our faith in the South has been slow, be- 
cause conditions have not been ripe for it. . The quality of 
the ideas and feelings for which it stands have not been ap- 
preciated. The causes which have produced these :condi- 
tions are not far to seek. No one can understand the 
terrible effects of the war until he has lived among Southern 
people. There is not a single white family but felt its ter- 
rible effects. Not only was the loss of property great, but 
the flower of Southern manhood either perished on the 
battlefield or was physically ruined from privation and ex- 
posure. This, added to the burden of an indigent black 
population, has made the work of reconstruction very slow 
and difficult) I know of no better tribute to American 
pluck than the manner in which the Southern people have 
borne their burden and overcome seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties. How has this affected the progress of Unitari- 
anism? In this respect: Since the war the work of the 
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It holds truth far too- 
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All the energy that could 
Industry had to 
be reorganized, there was no time to give to theology. A 
man’s religious ideas are always the last thing to be recon- 
structed. It is only gradually that certain aspects of his 
religious beliefs are recognized to be out of joint with the 
times.. The higher criticism of the Bible and the belief in 
evolution does not seem to have materially affected religious 
opinions. The temper of the South is conservative. ‘Tradi- 
tionally, it is Trinitarian. I was somewhat surprised not 
long ago to hear an Episcopalian arch-deacon say that he 
believed the Bible to be all the inspired word of God, and 
the higher criticism a snare anda delusion. If a layman 
had said this, it would not have surprised me; but a man in 
his position ought to know better. 

A popular notion about Unitarians here is that we do not 
believe in Jesus and that we throw away the Bible. At one 
time, I am told, our church was looked upon with contempt ; 
but now the feeling has changed to that of pity, which is at 
least hopeful, if pity is akin to love. But our work in the 
South has its encouraging aspects. We have the name of 
being wise. Unitarian methods of education have been 
adopted in the schools, and the method of giving alms is in 
accordance with our own ideas of charity. There also 
seems to be a growing desire to know about what Unitarians 
believe. This may be but idle curiosity ; but he who comes 
to scoff, sometimes remains to pray. Our faith is needed 
here, and all the more because it is so little known. The 
people are in a better condition to receive it than ever 
before. I think there are many evidences that tradition is 
not fully satisfying their minds and hearts; and, if this is 
true,—and, if it is not true now, it will be some time,— our 
faith in the South has a splendid opportunity. 


Our Cause in Texas. 


BY REV. J. C. LIMBAUGH, DALLAS, TEX., STATE SECRETARY FOR 
TEXAS. 


As I see the matter, in Texas is our opportunity to es- 
tablish Unitarianism in the South-west. This is the field. 
where, if Unitarian churches are established, we may hope 
to plant a centre from which will go out influences to other 
But, if we could do no more than extend our gos- 
pel to Texas communities, it will pay to centralize our efforts 
in this section. The most progressive elements from the 
old Southern States are rapidly settling in this State. They 
come here mainly, it is true, to improve their material and 
financial conditions; but it is also a fact well known 
throughout the entire country, and especially in the South, 
that the public school fund in Texas is larger than it is in 
any other Southern State, and that the character of the 
schools is superior in every way. While they come here, 
then, to get the opportunities of this vast agricultural, graz- 
ing and mineral wealth, progress in other lines, incidental 
to the present age and to the inexhaustible and undeveloped 
resources of this empire State, must also follow. 

We have also an important element from the East, the 
North, and the Middle West. This state of society frees 
us from the conservatism, the glorying in the aristocratic fami- 
lies, and the almost semi-feudalism of the Old South. It 
breaks our society up into greater divisions of thought, 
speech, and action. A tolerance and charity toward dif- 
ferences of opinions in politics, education, science, philoso- 
phy, and theology, inevitably follow. 

Many of these people are here without any well-defined 
religious notions, and with no allegiance to any church. 
They are not without religious sentiments, for the Southern 
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people have always been a great church-going people. 
Their intellectual and social life has been largely sought 
through the medium of State and national politics. But 
they have not been accustomed until now to draw nice dis- 
tinctions in the theological and philosophical realms. The 
progress in the mechanical, scientific, and philosophical 
realms has naturally brought to our people a reconsidera- 
tion of the religious basis. The transition state from the 
old theology to the new is just being entered upon. Since 
the war our boys and girls are being educated along new 
lines; and they are learning that the old religious thought 


is not adjustable to the present advanced, scientific concep- 
tion of the universe, and to the revolution in the human 
heart which causes us to question the justice and the mercy 
and the rightfulness of these old religious theories that have 
been pressed upon us as the work of God. 

Here, then, seems to be our opportunity. We must give 
these people, fresh from the bonds of the old faith and panting 
for something to substitute in its stead, this Unitarian gos- 
pelof ours. We must see to it that the many thousands of 
the older people, who have already thrown off the old 
thought, have an opportunity to take on the new, and that 
the young people who are being trained in the new scien- 
tific thought do not grow indifferent and apathetic in their 
religious life and in their attitude toward the Church and 
spiritual things. We must turn this hearty, healthy, and bold 
intellectuality into the channels of usefulness to society by 
the spiritualizing influence of religion, the church, the gospel 
of Unitarianism. 

This must be done by a living, breathing, pulsating minis- 
try. Much has been accomplished by the distribution of 
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literature through the noble work of our Post-office Mission 
correspondence, and much can still be accomplished in that 
way. Many of the best people I have in my church in Dal- 
las were partially prepared for Unitarianism in that way, 
but we especially need both instrumentalities in the South. 
The Southern people like to be talked to. They like to listen 
to analysis, argument, and illustration. There is no section 
in the United States where the living presence and voice 
can accomplish so much. I wish to be distinctly understood 
in this connection, for right here lies our opportunity 
for failure or success in this section. We must not only 
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speak to the people from the platform. We must, by per- 
sonal contact, take this noble gospel into their homes, into | 
their places of business. We must take it to them upon the 
streets, into the cars, anywhere and everywhere. We must 
not wait for them to get ready: we must go forward in the 
preparation ourselves. We must not wait for them to come 
to us: we must go to them. Wemust become missionaries. 
I shall be pardoned for referring to my own work in Dallas 
in thisconnection. I have never thrust myself or our gospel 
upon any one in Dallas; but I have sought to make opportu- 
nities come naturally to speak to people whom I know to be 
interested. I have never been impolitely treated, and have 
never engaged in a street, an office, or a car argument, or 
wrangle upon the subject of theology. All of this time I 
have had all I could do to talk to people upon the high- 
ways, in the cars, in offices and places of business and the 
homes of people. I have in this way preached every day 
to people in all sorts of ways and under all sorts of con- 
ditions. This enables me to preach dozens of sermons in 
one week instead of simply speaking to the people once a 
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week, Hard work? Yes, I know it; but the ministry 
means hard work. You in this way interest people who 
come out to hear you on Sunday morning, and to whom you 
have a living message in consequence of your personal con- 
tact with them during the week. 

There is no reason why we should not have a Unitarian 
church in every town of ten thousand people in Texas if 
we had the right men, if we understood the right method, 
and worked accordingly, and had the money. We need, 
however, to establish several churches as centres of in- 
fluence, and to demonstrate to orthodox ministers who are 
outgrowing the old theology that there is a place where they 
may work and cherish their religious principles without vio- 
lence to their reason and conscience. This will have to be 
done before we can get many native Southern men to work 
in our ministry in the South, There are many such men 
who would gladly come to us if we could make places for 
them. We need to make practical demonstration of the 
fact that they can make places for themselves. We need 
Southern men to take charge of the Southern churches, — 
men who understand our society, our traditions, our cus- 
toms, and who will be understood by the people to whom 
they minister. 

Much of the preaching for some time must be funda- 
mental and educative. Moral lectures and essays will not 
take the place of preaching with Southern people. The 
minister must be able by means of extemporaneous speaking 
to present our claims in a contrasted, analytical, and illus- 
trated and applied manner. This need not and must not 
be devoid of soul preaching. Many of our strongest ortho- 
dox ministers are already preaching “morality” and so- 
called “practical religion.” If our ministers fail to present 
our peculiar gospel by emphasizing the elements above in- 
dicated, we shall be misunderstood, and shall be set down 
as having the same basis as the other ministers. We shall 
have to be particularly guarded so far as possible to avoid 
the use of the old phraseology. We cannot afford to put 
new wine into old bottles that will burst. It will not do to 
say we shall thus educate the people. Our people are not 
accustomed to making nice distinction. The minister cannot 
stop to explain to the new hearers who appear each Sunday 
that his phraseology is not used in the old or accustomed 
sense, 

Now it does seem to me that we should emphasize the 
working side of our gospel. It is well that in our early 
history in this country we had bold, independent, and self- 
centred thinkers and movements which stood off separate 
from one another ; but we have evolved a gospel which is in 
accord with the highest thought and the most advanced 
scientific conception, and we need now to become mission- 
aries in giving it to others. We need to help people to find 
themselves. We need to take this gospel to the people, who 
will find it a blessing to their individual lives, a working 
force in society and government, and a comfort in their 
homes, around the family fireside, and a hope beyond death. 


A Week’s Work. 


Some of my fellow-workers seem, or pretend to seem, to 
be at a loss to know how the officers of the Association 
“occupy the time.”” Some seem to think that there cannot 
possibly be work enough to go round, and that the officers 
have nothing to do but draw large salaries and twiddle their 
thumbs. It may be well, therefore, to put aside all self- 
consciousness, and tell a “plain, unvarnished tale” about 
the business of being an officer of the Association. Let me 
take the story of a typical week,— any week will do. What 
were the officers of the Association doing last week to justify 
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the jeer of one of our ministers that they are “expensive 
and ornamental luxuries”? 

I shall not try to give any picture of the national work. 
I shall say nothing of the labors of the one hundred or more 
ministers who are enabled to do their work through the co- 
operation of the Association, or of anything that has been 
going on at the headquarters in New York, Chicago, or San 
Francisco. I shall say nothing of the office work at the 
Boston headquarters, of the labors in the Book Room and 
Shipping Room, in the Committee Rooms, or in the offices 
of the allied organizations at 25 Beacon Street. Let me 
just tell what the three field officers who make their head- 
quarters at Boston, the president, the secretary, and the 
field secretary for New England, have been about in the 
last seven days. 

The president and secretary try to arrange their work so 
that, while one isin the field, the other is at the Boston office 
ready to answer questions, receive callers, and attend to the. 
local duties. Last week was my week at home. On Sun- 
day morning, January 12, I walked through the beauty of the 
new-fallen snow and the almost unbroken drifts to Belmont, 
and led the worship of the people in the beautiful little 
church there. Then by train to Boston, and out on the 
other side of the city, to keep an appointment to conduct 
the vesper service in the church at Hyde Park. I tried to 
tell an attentive congregation something about the love of 
God and man. Sundays are always my happiest days. 
Such opportunities are my greatest pleasure, and no other 
work that I do seems to me so fruitful, An hour and a 
half of trolley cars brought me home. On Monday I found 
a mail of twenty-three letters awaiting me on my table, and 
during the morning I had nineteen callers. I do not in- 
clude the many ministers and friends with whom I ex- 
changed greetings in the building. These nineteen gentle- 
men, all of whom happened this time to be ministers, came 
with some special desire to see me. What was their busi- 
ness? Enough that it was vitally important to each and 
every one. If sometimes it seemed less important to me, 
nevertheless each fellow-worker must be heard with equal 
courtesy and patience. I wish the counsel given had been 
that of a wiser man, but such sympathy and wisdom as I 
possess was certainly pumped out of me. Somehow in the 
intervals the letters got answered and a speech dictated, but 
the letters kept coming in every mail and a little pile was 
still on the desk at the end of the day. At 3.30 came an 
important meeting of the Finance Committee of the board 
of directors with difficult problems to solve; and, after two 
hours of discussion and decision, I had the pleasure of 
a four-mile walk to my home in Cambridge in the stimulat- 
ing company of Prof. Fenn. The evening, and the two suc- 
ceeding evenings. also, I spent in studying the new Year 
Books and reports of some of the great denominations in 
hopes of finding some suggestions or hints for the improve- 
ment of the work of our Association. 

Tuesday brought the secretary home from Canada, and 
all day long we worked together with the earnest and faith- 
ful committees of the board of directors in making the best 
arrangements in our power for the prosecution of our work 
and obliging our limited resources to serve our cause as 
widely as possible. The Publication Committee met at 9.30, 
the Foreign Committee at 10, the Western Committee at 
10.30, the Southern Committee at 11; and the business 
already carefully prepared by the officers was thoroughly 
discussed and the votes made ready for the board of direc- 
tors’ meeting in the afternoon. The Publication Committee 
met again at 1.45 ; and the full board arrived at two o’clock, 
holding session all the afternoon. There is never any time 
on board days for mail or callers. There is hardly time for 
lunch, 

Wednesday morning gave a chance to catch up with the 
mail and to set forward a number of the plans adopted by 
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the board of directors on the preceding day. In the after- 
noon came a long and strenuous meeting of the trustees of 
the Church Building Loan Fund, where a stimulating discus- 
sion was developed. On Thursday there were three impor- 
tant committees to be appointed, and a sermon to be dictated 
and prepared fordelivery. In the afternoon a meeting with 
the standing committee of one of the suburban churches 
near Boston, which is facing a hard situation, and in the 
evening a meeting of the Harvard Divinity School Unitarian 
Club. 

Friday, after as far as possible clearing up the desk and 
the mail accumulation at the office, I journeyed to Franklin, 
N.H., and had the pleasure there of joining with the hospitable 
people of the Unitarian church in their annual supper and of 
speaking about our denominational work and hopes. I fear 
I spoke at inordinate length, but I am somewhat interested 
in the subject. Saturday I went on to Andover, N.H., 
where I was cordially received by the local trustees of the 
Proctor Academy and given opportunity to inspect the new 
building of the Academy and discuss its affairs and hopes. 
Iam not a trustee of the Academy, and in no way respon- 
sible for it; but the trustees were good enough to desire my 
presence and counsel. In the evening I reached Laconia, 
N.H., and spent the rest of the day conferring with the 
friends of that society. Sunday, January rg, I led the worship 
of the Laconia church and preached as well as I could. 

I can look forward with cheerfulness to just such another 
week of interesting and steady endeavor. I note that I 
have appointments with the joint committee of the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian bodies on Monday morning, with a 
committee on Tuesday, the 21st, for two addresses on Wed- 
nesday, the 22d, one in the afternoon and one in the even- 
ing, for an installation sermon at Leicester, Mass., on Friday, 
the 24th,and so on. Every day brings its new duties, new 
problems to be solved and new opportunities of service to 
be discovered. 


Sunday, January 12th, found the secretary of the Associa- 
tion in Ottawa, Canada, whither he had gone from an in- 
stallation service at Northampton, to preach the sermon at 
the installation service of the new minister at Ottawa. 
Canadians are good church-goers. The church had ar- 
ranged for three services, morning, afternoon, and evening; 
and Mr. St. John took part in all three, dividing the labors 
of the day with Mr. Sunderland of Toronto and Dr. 
Brundage of Albany. The installation service was held in 
the evening, Monday morning was spent in Ottawa, and 
then the secretary hastened to Boston in order to reach the 
board meeting of Tuesday. The secretary is chairman of 
the standing committees of the board, so his part on board 
days is the most strenuous of all; and he had no pause from 
the time of his arrival till after dark. Wednesday morning 
the secretary occupied in putting together and arranging 
this number of Word and Work,—a sufficient morning task 
for even a more experienced editor. In the afternoon the 
meeting of the trustees of the Church Building Loan Fund, 
already alluded to, occupied his entire attention. Mr. St. John 
is the chairman of the standing committee of the trustees. 

Thursday the secretary hastened to Worcester to attend a 
meeting of the Worcester Conference and to deliver an ad- 
dress, and Friday and Saturday were completely filled with 
catching up with the mail at the office. I do not know how 
many letters Mr. St. John received or how many callers 
appeared on Friday and Saturday. I can testify, however, 
that his letter book shows that he wrote forty-four letters on 
these two days. On Sunday, the 19th, he preached in the 
morning at Chestnut Hill and in the evening at the Second 
Church in Brookline. 


The field secretary for New England spent the week in 
Connecticut, his mail being forwarded from Boston. On 
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Sunday, the 12th, he preached at Derby, Conn., relieving 
the State secretary, and conferring with the trustees and 
friends of our important new church in Derby and An- 
sonia. He then started upon a tour of investigation in 
Western Connecticut, visiting in turn the towns of Torring- 
ton, Winsted, and New Britain, spending a day or more in 
each place, carefully investigating the opportunities of 
church extension. In all of these towns, groups of Unita- 
rians were known to exist; and Mr. Badger was armed with 
lists of people likely to be interested. In one of these 
towns there is a defunct Universalist society, and Mr. 
Badger had on his calendar an appointment to meet the secre- 
tary of the Universalist Convention, so as to make sure that 
there shall be no friction or duplication. Mr. Badger has 
not yet reported, but I venture to believe that he has not 
been luxuriously idle. If any one imagines that the life of 
a travelling missionary in country New England in January 
is a kind of Fourth of July picnic, he had better try it for 
a while. It may be remembered, too, that all three of the 
officers whose week’s work I have outlined are married men, 
and that they would like to keep up at least a speaking” 
acquaintance with their wives and children. 

It may be asked where in this hurried and strenuous life 
are the essential pauses in which a man can get some larger 
vision of his work and direct it in the lines of efficiency and 
fruitfulness. These men are obviously working seven days 
in the week and ten or twelve hours a day. It should be 
answered that, while for the present the work is “ just for 
to-day,” it is laid out so far in advance that no amount of 
hurry and labor on the part of the field officers will enable 
them to catch up with the plans already formed. My own 
summer rest in the bright atmosphere of Mt. Desert gives 
me opportunity to lay out in advance work enough to keep 
a staff of officers five times as large as that which the 
Association commands busy from year to year. I want my 
fellow-workers to understand that the work of their Associa- 
tion is laid out on long lines, and that I am sometimes sur- 
prised to discover how well we keep the scheduled time. 
For this I have to thank the zeal of my associates. May 
I not venture to hope that these officers of the Association, 
while they are certainly “expensive,” and I trust sufficiently 
“ornamental,” are also reasonably industrious? ‘The pres- 
ent officers may indeed be “luxuries”; but some men to 
discharge these and larger duties are obviously necessities 
if the Unitarian churches are to have any part in making 
Christianity more Christian and in stimulating and sustain- 
ing the higher life of the American commonwealth. ; 

S. A. E. 


I have seen souls whose peace chamber within was ample, 
into which they retreated from the strife of tongues, from 
the pursuit of envy and jealousy, and from all great worldly 
strifes and ambitions; and there, by as much as around 
about them were night and storm and tempest, by so much 
they found tranquillity and security and blessed peace.— 
Beecher. 

a 


There is in all things an ideal, a divine principle, reveal- 
ing itself in spite of contradictory elements,— something 
which it only cam be in a sudden transitory flash, as an or- 
dinary face will in some moment of satisfied affection, of ex- 
alted feeling, be transfigured into beauty and nobleness.— 
Dora Greenwell, 

Bd 


The situation that has not duty, its ideal, was never yet 
occupied by man. Yes, here in this miserable, despicable 
actual, wherein thou even now standest,— here or nowhere is 
thy ideal! Work it out therefrom!... The ideal is in 
thyself: the impediment, too, is in thyself.— Car/y/e. 
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Inheritance 


Lo, what am I? A patch of things, 
Mere odds and ends of lives flung by, 
From age-long rag-bag gatherings, 
Pieced up by Fate full thriftily : 
Somebody’s worn-out will and wit, 
Somebody’s habits and his hair, 
Discarded conscience, faith once fair, 
Ere time, the moth, had eaten it; 

My great-grandfather’s chin and nose, 
The eyes my great-grandmother wore, 
And hands from some remote—who knows ?— 
Perchance prehensile ancestor; 
Somebody’s style, somebody’s gait; 

Another body’s wrist and waist, 

With this one’s temper, that one’s trait, 
One’s taste, another’s lack of taste; 
Feelings I never chose to feel ; 

A voice in which I had no voice, 
Revealing where I would conceal 
Rude impulses without a choice ; 
Faults which this forefather or that 
Unkindly fostered, to my ill, 

. With others some one else begat, 
And made the matter worser still. 
They chose, these masters of my fate, 
To please themselves, bequeathing me 
Base pleasures in the things I hate, 
Liking for what misliketh me. 

Out of the ashes of their fires, 

Out of the fashion of their bone, 
They fashioned me, my mighty sires. 
And shall I call my soul my own? 


. . . . 


Ay, borrowed husk, head, heart, and hand, 
Slave on and serve me till we die! 

Iam your Lord and your Command! 

But only God knows—what am I. 


—Grace Ellery Channing, in the Atlantic, 


Letters from the London “Times” 


THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editor of the Times,—¥rom what I 
hear and read, mad-house chatter about typo- 
graphical ciphers and Bacon’s authorship, not 
merely of Shakespeare’s plays, but of much other 
contemporary literature, threatens to deve'op 
into an epidemic disease. Antidotes of the sort 
that you administer in your leading article of 
to-day will, it is hoped, prove of service in ar- 
resting the spread of the ailment. The whole 
farrago of printed verbiage, which fosters the 
Baconian bacillus, is unworthy of serious atten- 
tion from any but professed students of intel- 
lectual aberration. 

It might therefore be the wisest course for 
those who are not experts in morbid psychology 
to ignore the disagreeable subject; but, since I 
have been at the pains of fully acquainting my- 
self with that latest manifestation of the foolish 
craze which is at the moment attracting some 
attention, I am prompted by your example to set 
on record my experience in regard to it. The 
latest manifestation of the craze is made, as you 
point out, in a volume entitled “The Biliteral 
Cypher of Francis Bacon,” which proceeds from 
America, the land to which the Baconian delusion 
first came into being and has been chiefly nurt- 
ured. It must be two years ago that one of the 
first copies of the book in question that reached 
this country was sent to me, with a request that 
I should examine it and express an opinion of 
its contents. I devoted some time to its study, 
completely mastering Bacon’s biliteral cipher 
and its legitimate typographical methods of 
working, as well as the mode in which the 
attempt was made to show that the cipher was 
present in the Shakespeare First Folio and 
ather books of the same period. 


In the result I found myself able to as- 
sert as an irrefutable fact that no bi-literal 
cipher lay concealed in the First Folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays or in Burton’s “Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” or in any other of the works of 
which the American volume treated. 

I believe I may justly claim to have examined 
more copies of the Shakespeare First Folio than 
any other'student of Shakespeare now living. I 
have collated fully twenty-five copies. I am 
familiar with their typographical peculiarities 
and irregularities, and I think that I can with 
some authority warn the credulous against at- 
taching any sort of importance to the endeavor 
to detect in those peculiarities and irregularities 
a cipher of any kind. The fantastic effort is 
irresponsible folly. Put briefly, the reason why 
it is impossible to extract legitimately a cipher 
from the Shakespeare Folio is because none is 
there. SrpNEy LEE. 


To the Editor of the Times,—Siuce you have 
allowed a critic of Mrs. Gallup’s interpretation 
of the “Bi-literal Cypher” to cast discredit on the 
whole of her work on the strength of having 
discovered (what he thinks) one flaw init, surely 
you will allow a believer in “the Bacon-Shakes- 
peare craze” to put forward a few words in ref- 
erence to the “Shakespeare-Stratford supersti- 
tion.” 

There are two schools of thinkers in reference 
to that superstition, those who have studied the 
matter and those who have not, The former 
are Baconians. Talking recently with a devotee 
of the superstition, I said, “Surely, if you say 
that, you cannot have seriously considered .. . 
such and such points.’’? His answer was, “I 
would rather hang myself than seriously con- 
sider anything so atrocious.” That is a common 
attitude of mind, and the reason why as yet 
only a minority of Englishmen possessing an 
unusual degree of culture are fully aware of the 
fact that Francis Bacon wrote the plays pub- 
lished under the name of Shakespeare. The 
argument derived from the contents of the 
“Promus,” containing seventeen hundred private 
memoranda in Bacon’s handwriting, all of 
which are used up by him later on in the plays, 
the argument derived from the manner in which 
the plays, in the order of their appearance, re- 
flect the incidents of Bacon’s life, the little cir- 
cumstance that eleven of the best-known plays 
were never acted, published, or heard of till 
seven years after Shakespeare’s death, are a few 
of the reasons which influence the belief of 
those attached to “the craze.” A few of the 
reasons why the superstition appears so comi- 
cally absurd to them have reference to the fact 
that there is no shadow of reason for supposing 
that the Stratford boy, apprenticed to his father 
as a butcher at fourteen, ever acquired the art 
then very unusual among people in his rank of 
life,—the art of writing. Neither his parents 
nor his children ever learned to write. He 
learned in later life to scrawl something re- 
sembling a signature, not the bad writing of a 
literary man, but the hesitating, vague scratch- 
ing of one who hardly knew how to hold the 
pen. After a few years spent as tradesman’s 
assistant in a vortex of ignorance, the boy ran 
away to London, and, according to the supersti- 
tion, immediately wrote “Love’s Labor’s Lost,” 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” and “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” which were brought out 
the year he came to London. The ridiculous 
soufiés of imagination presented to the world by 
the orthodox biographers of Shakespeare are all 
based upon the authors’ theories as to. what 
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“probably took place” or what “must have hap- 
pened” because Shakespeare wrote these plays. 

It is impossible to deal intelligently with the 
cipher story till one has first of all escaped from 
the trammels of the superstition. Let people 
new to the subject be assured, to begin with, 
that, without touching a scrap of evidence hav- 
ing to do with ciphers, those who “seriously con- 
sider’’ the question approach the discussion of 
ciphers from the point of view of knowing that 
the Shakespeare idea is pure idiotic nonsense, 
and that Bacon, of course, wrote the plays. 
Then, as regards Mrs. Gallup’s cipher, the 
question is simply this: Has she built up the 
whole of this long story out of her own head as 
a conscious literary fraud, or, “errors and omis- 
sions excepted,” is it to be accepted as genuine? 
There is no halting-place between those two 
views. Now Mrs. Gallup did not work alone. 
She was assisted by quite a group of people of 
unequivocal position and respectability, she was 
eager to invite the observation of witnesses while 
engaged for six months at the British Museum 
deciphering the present story; and the fraud 
hypothesis becomes, for those who will take the 
trouble to make themselves acquainted even in 
an elementary way with the facts, utterly un- 
tenable. The way to deal with it is to check 
Mrs. Gallup’s work. If the cipher is verifiable 
to any appreciable degree,—as Mr. Marston even 
seems to admit, as Mr. Mallock has definitely 
stated,—its verification by a responsible commit- 
tee will displace the whole subject from the 
region of controversy, and put “the Bacon 
Shakespeare craze” on a level with that which 
brought Galileo into so much bad odor with 
orthodoxy when he maintained that the earth 
went round the sun. 

As for the curious flaw Mr. Marston has de- 
tected in the “Iliad” translation, we can afford 
to wait for Mrs. Gallup’s explanation. If the 
whole problem rested on Mrs. Gallup’s good 
faith, the flaw might seem suspicious; but it 
rests on the shape of letters in books at the 
British Museum. In itself it is the biggest 
literary problem ever set before the world. The 
prima facie case is overwhelming, as every one 
who has studied the question knows full well. 
How is it possible that a dreary, senseless old 
prejudice should be allowed to stand in the way 


fof the truth? Who among those in a position 


to do this effectively will undertake the duty of 
organizing a really competent committee (includ- 
ing some persons, at ali events, who have stud- 
ied the subject) to determine once for all to 
what authorship the greatest writings in the 
English language are to be assigned? As for 
little difficulties about dates, they will have to 
give way if the cipher story is verified. 
A. P. SINNETT. 


To the Editor of the Times,—In your issue 
of to-day Mr. Sinnett proposes that a committee 
of competent men should inquire into Mrs. Gal- 
lup’s discoveries. What these discoveries com- 
prise may be judged from the following passage 
in an article contributed by Mr. Sinnett to the 
congenial pages of the Theosophical Review :— 

... But the cipher story tells us all about 
the production of the plays, and here we float 
out into new realms of amazement. It tells us 
that he (Bacon) was also the author of practi- 
cally all the literature of his period,—of the 
“Faery Queene,” attributed to Spenser, of 
Green’s, Marlowe’s, and Peele’s plays, of the 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” attributed to Burton 
(who, by the way, was only ten years old when 
the first edition was published), and even, of 
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more besides. This stupendous claim makes us 
gasp, but the evidence is too overwhelming.” 

This is Mr. Sinnett’s assertion. 

Is it to be supposed that a committee of sane 
men would waste time over ravings such as 
these? 

It is stated on the cover of the Theosophical 
Review that it was founded in 1887 by H. P. 
Blavatsky. It maintains the tradition. c. w. 


Kindergartens and Gardens. 


Billy Marston was a very little lad, and he had 
never yet been to a kindergarten; but he had 
heard about it, and had his own idea of what the 
wonderful place should be. At last the morn- 
ing came when he was to start. The friend who 
went with him opened the door into the sunny 
room with its tiny chairs and fascinating toys 
and pictures, and then turned to watch the boy’s 
face. To her surprise it shadowed visibly. 

“Why,” cried Billy, his voice heavy with dis- 
appointment, ‘¢¢ zsz’t a garden at all!” 

In an address before the National Educa- 
tional Association, Doctor Merrill tells how 
kindergarten workers are trying to make the 
child’s dream “come true” to the poor little 
waifs shut up in narrow, brick-walled streets and 
filthy alleys by having out-of-door gardens wher- 
ever possible, in connection with the kinder- 
gartens. Only a few cities have made the 
experiment as yet, but the results have more 
than justified all the time and trouble. 

One kindergartner in St. Louis tells how the 
children transformed an old brick-paved yard, 
twelve by twenty-four feet, into a “real live 
flower garden,” the little hands taking up the 
bricks, making the flower-beds, sowing the seeds, 
and caring for the plants. 

“We all decided just which flowers to cut,” 
she says; “and never was a flower taken from 
the garden without our mutual consent, al- 
though no one was forbidden to touch, and the 
gate stood open into the playground of about 
eight hundred children.” 

Another worker tells of a child who became 
so interested in gardening that he filled a tin 
mustard-cup from an ash heap,—think of a 
poverty so deep that even a bit of earth is 
denied it!—planted a pea in the ashes, and 
kept cup, ashes, and pea in his pocket, lest in his 
absence some ruthless hand should throw away 
his treasure. 


Beer-drinking in German Factories. 


The Emperor of Germany, among a variety 
of new subjects engaging his attention, is look- 
ing into the relations of the German workmen’s 
productiveness and the use of beer during work- 
ing hours, His Majesty’s inquiries among 
employers and students indicate that he regards 
the beer now drunk regularly on factory prem- 
ises detrimental to both accuracy of workman- 
ship and amount of product. A movement is 
on foot to exclude beer from the factories. 
Several works have already educated their oper- 
atives to dispense with the morning and after- 
noon beer recess. It is quite common for a 
workman to drink ten pints a day in the shops, 
while the average is not much below a gallon a 
day. 3 

An American firm, making electrical appara- 
tus in Berlin, has kept records of the work done 
before and after the prohibition of beer. The 
result is ten per cent. increase. Part of the 
increase;{{howeyer, is dye to the time saved. 


The Christian Register 


The theory of the firm is that beer-drinking in 
working hours makes a man physically and 
mentally inactive. 


Literature. 


Social Laws.* 


It is strange that Mr. Lauer’s book should 
have gone a-begging for a publisher. Can it be 
possible that the publishers have more regard 
to the great body of the people than to the mil- 
lionaires and multi-millionaires? They need not 
have feared pecuniary loss. Any one of a hun- 
dred millionaires would have been glad to back 
Mr. Lauer’s “Gospel of Wealth” with his money. 
The ability, if we should not say “the smartness,” 
of the book is beyond all question. Its principal 
drive is at the socialists, and the fallacies of 
their reasoning are laid bare with an unrelenting 
hand. There is lots of fun at their expense, 
yet we incline to a belief that there are socialists 
who in a fair field and no favor would make 
things quite as lively for Mr. Lauer as he has 
made it for their friends. Mr. Howard Crosby 
is less socialist than anarchist, ina sense familiar 
to Emerson and Tolstoi, of which our legislators 
seem never to have heard; and hardly could we 
conceive of rarer sport than to have him and 
Mr. Lauer pitted against each other. We have 
imagined ourselves strongly anti-socialist, and 
we have seldom read a book that inclined us so 
much to socialism as this. It is not because we 
sympathize with the under dog, but because the 
under dog is ¢#ed down from the beginning of 
the fight, and has no chance for himself. Then, 
too, Mr. Lauer’s manner offends by its cock- 
sureness and self-sufficiency. 

There is better in the book than its anti- 
socialism. It is insistence that the social mil- 
lennium must come by the improvement of the 
social units. There is frank depreciation of 
government interference, but not that we recall 
any straightforward criticism of existing inter- 
ference. That men must look to themselves for 
their industrial salvation is steadily maintained ; 
while at the same time everything seems made 
to depend upon the captains of labor, the great 
capitalists and promoters. Here the book seems 
one-sided, and the glorification of the present 
industrial order seems to be excessive. Rocke- 
feller is “The Genius of Light,” and we have 
“Hanna Compared with Washington” in a man- 
ner to make Hanna leave his oats. In general, 
Mr. Lauer is a laudator temporis acti, an apolo- 
gist for the existing order, Philippine, South 
African, ef id omne genus. The traditional 
ideals are flouted with Carlylean vigor, not to 
say “brutality.” It is sometimes quite this, as 
in the section called “Scrub Humanity,” which 
to Dr. Channing would have seemed infinitely 
horrible. 

At the same time it would not be difficult by 
a process of artificial selection to make up from 
Mr. Lauer’s pages a series of excellent sayings, 
provocative of self-respect and devotion to the 
higher things. The manner of presenting his 
thought is unfortunate. Could he have given it 
continuity, it would have been much more im- 
pressive. In our domestic experience we once 
had a pudding that was all plums. Mr. Lauer’s 
book is like unto that pudding. We could wish 
for some intervening substance that would give 
the tired mind relief. 


*Socrat Laws. By Solon Lauer. 
Nike Publishing Press, 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
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THE MODERN AMERICAN BIBLE. Edited by 
Frank S. Ballentine. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker.—Now that we are started upon a 
wave of new renderings of the Bible, we seem 
likely to be deluged. We have before us three 
volumes of the New Testament series, prepared 
by Dr. Ballentine of Scranton, Pa. In appear- 
ance, excellence of type-work, and arrangement, 
this edition rivals Prof. Moulton’s Modern 
Reader's Bible ; but in the latter the text is that 
of the Revised Version, cast into literary form 
and supplied with valuable notes. In the books 
before us we have an entirely fresh translation 
in addition to an admirable literary form. To 
some readers this will not be considered a gain; 
but to many others this free translation, which 
disregards previous renderings, and seeks to 
express in idiomatic modern English the sub- 
stance of the thought of the original, will be 
found most helpful and invigorating. 


THE Lion’s WHELP. By Amelia E, Barr. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.—The 
middle of the seventeenth century has given ma- 
terial for many a good story of romance and ad- 
venture, and the end is far distant. Mrs. Barr 


/has the trained ability of the practised novelist 


to take what best suits her purpose and weave it 
into cinnected form: She accepts Cromwell 
without reservations, finding no faults in his 
character or judgment. England’s lion gains 
inestimably by the courage and devotion of the 
“Jion’s whelp,” the Lord Protector ; and the story, 
following the fortunes of two families belonging 
to opposing factions, manages to include the 
dramatic incidents of his career and to bring the 
reader into close sympathy with his objects and 
unwearied endeavors. 


FivE THOUSAND Facts AND _ FANCIES. 
Compiled by William Henry P. Phyfe. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.— This cyclopedia of important 
curious information in history, literature, sci- 
ence, art, and nature, contains an extraordinary 
amount of knowledge, carefully and conveniently 
arranged for easy reference. Most books of 
this character are limited to some special field 
of inquiry, and it is a surprise to find in a single 
volume enlightenment upon so wide a range of 
topics as are here concisely presented. The 
book is large, containing over eight hundred 
pages; and the type is large and clear, the bind- 
ing substantial, and the volume well fitted to its 
purpose. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Zeitlexikon (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
Stuttgart and Leipzig) for June-September, rgor, 
maintains its excellent standard. Among the 
more important of the articles are the reports of 
Parliamentary proceedings in all nations. These 
are not elsewhere easily accessible to Americans. 
The June number contains an index to the first 
volume, January to June. 


The Magazines. 


Several interesting articles are promised for 
the February De/ineator, besides the reliable ad- 
vice which it always contains about the latest 
fashions for clothes and millinery. The open- 
ing article of a valuable series of athletics for 
women will bear the heading “Physical Culture 
at Home.” It is written by Prof. Anthony 
Barker. Alice M. Kellogg describes a small 
and very desirable country house, one of the 
best features of which is that the kitchen and 
servants’ quarters, are quite distinct from the 
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writes a sensible article for mothers, bidding 


_ and German were among the first to be under- 
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other rooms. Dr. Grace Peckham Murray 
them care less for what they put on their chil- 
dren’s bodies than for the means they give them 
toward the right development. She says that 
mothers should encourage the mud-pie making 
and the sand digging, and that the dress and 
clothing should correspond to the occupation. 
The children’s department in the Delineator is 
always attractive. 


One of the most interesting articles in the 
Century Magazine for February is the recollec- 
tions of Robert Browning by his friend Katha- 
tine Coleman de Kay Bronson, to whom the 
poet’s last book Asolando was dedicated, and 
who was frequently his hostess in both Asolo 
and Venice. Mrs. Bronson died less than a 
yearago. At her hospitable home on the Grand 
Canal were welcomed a remarkable group of 
authors and artists, and her reminiscences have 
an unusual interest. Beatrice Herford’s first 
contribution to magazine literature is a mono- 
logue, “The Book Agent,” with pictures by 
Oliver Herford, and a good photograph of the 
writer. Among the other humorous tales are 
“The Don’t Hurry Club” by Albert Bigelow 
Paine, and another monologue by Elene Foster, 
entitled “An Irish Mother,” which will be doubly 
interesting to those readers who have been al- 
ready privileged to hear Miss Foster’s own in- 
imitable rendering of it. A unique paper in the 
number is a literary find in the shape of a diary 
of a comrade of Kosciusko which has been re- 
cently discovered in Poland, and which records 
conversations with Gen. Washington and impres- 
sions of him before and during a visit to Mt. 
Vernon in 1798. A new humorous contributor 
is John Charles McNeill with four negro songs 
illustrated by Kemble. A series of little stories 
is begun by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, which seems 
curiously inadequate. 


Literary Notes. 


In the notice of Mr. Peabody’s Exposé of 
Christian Science, we omitted the address of the 
writer from whom it may be procured; namely, 
F. W. Peabody, ! sq., 15 Court Square, Boston, 
Mass. 


The gradual reconstruction of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
cabinet lends a direct and timely interest to an 
article which Hon. Charles Emory Smith has 
just written for the Saturday Evening Post 
of Philadelphia. “Cabinets and Cabinet-Mak- 
ing” tells how Presidents choose their official 
advisers, how nice political considerations influ- 
ence their choice and reduce to lowest terms the 
number of available candidates. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, announce the 
early appearance of supplementary readers 
to be called The Youth’s Companion Series, 
compiled by special arrangement from material 
that has appeared and is now appearing in the 
Vouth’s Companion. The first book of the 
series, The Wide World, gives a survey of child 
life in Japan, Egypt, Holland, France, Switzer- 
land, Sweden, South America, and Alaska. 
Among the interesting sketches are Barbarian 
Babies, Dining with a Mandarin, Some Little 
Egyptians, A Visit to Sweden, An Eskimo Break- 
ast. It is particularly adapted for the sixth and 
seventh grades. 


Booker T. Washington’s autobiography, “Up 
from Slavery,” has become a book of world- 
wide renown. Arrangements have recently 
been made through the publishers, Doubleday, 
Page & Co., for its publication in Switzerland in 
German, and in Finland in Finnish; and a 
special Spanish edition is soon to be published 
for Cuba. It has already appeared in Hindo- 
stanee, and the translations into the French 


taken. A leading article by Th. Bentzonin the 

Revue des Deux Mondes names it as a book of 

that quality of human interest which will bring 

it to the front wherever men aspire to know the 

greatest achievements of their fellows; and this 

is a fair example of the fame this most notable 
iece of American. autobiography has attained 
many foreignlands. | 


The Works of Charity. 


Correggio. By Estelle M. 


The Life of Saint Paul. By Rev. S. 
Infant Salvation. By M. J. Firey,D.D. $1.20. 


The. Christian: Register 


“If the gods would give me the desire of my 


heart,” wrote Thackeray in his Roundabout 
Papers, “1 should be able to write a story which 
boys would relish for the next few dozen of 
centuries. 
grown up, he loves the author who wrote the 
story. Hence the kindly ties established between 
writer and reader, which last pret 
life.” The gods did give him the 

heart, for he wrote Zhe Rose and the Ring, 
which has given him a place among writers of 
children’s books second to that which he enjoys 
as a novelist. 
brought it out in their Home and School Classics 
in a cheaper form than it has ever before been 
etn namely, 15 cents in paper and 25 cents in 
cloth. 


The boy critic loves the story: 


nearly for 
esire of his 


D.C. Heath & Co, have now 


Books Received. 


From Knight & Millet, Boston. 


Studies of Trees in Winter. By Annie Oakes Hunting- 


ton. 

From the Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 
By Rev. John Worcester. 25 
cents. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
urll. 75 cents, 
From the Macmillan Company, New York 


Cambridge Bible. With Introduction and Notes by the 


late J. Rawson Lumby, D.D. Price 3 shillings. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 
W. Pratt. 75 cents. 


_ From the Pilgrim Press, Chicago. 
Following the Master. By Ernest Everett Day. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D. 


CONTENTS : 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = - Boston, 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


4 


| ConTENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


; a 


Price 50 Cents. 


brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
i972 Congress Street; - - ~ Boston, 


\ror sale by. booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = . . Boston. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


-.. CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
Sets Spaflgniea aa i nla ete te 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-seventh Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1901-1902 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 
1. The Crime that Failed. 
2. Conditional Immortality, 
3. The Double Harvest. 
4, The Man-like God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street - - = Boston 


_ satbel sctelee. apse iectn le ES SS aS 
The Spirit of God, By PRoTar CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50, 


130 
The Dome. 


For the Christian Register. 


Who? 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


“"Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo-whoo? ’” 
Oh, hear it booming along! 
The voice of the horn-eared, moon-faced owl, 
Solemn avd deep and strong. 
Far, afar in the gloomful wood, 
He sitsand stares from his door, 
Stares and listens, listens and stares, 
And questions over and o’er, 
“Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo-whoo?”” 


‘Who was that that went like a flash?” 
It was Reynard fleeting by. 

Soon from the frozen fields will come 
Wild on the wind his cry. 

“Whoo-hoo scurrying through the brush?” 
’Twas Bunny taking a leap. 

“Whoo-hoo stirring the alder boughs?” 
Chickad<e hopped in his sleep. 

“Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo-whoo?” 


Keen and quick is his gleaming eye: 
Run, little wood mice, run! 

If the ogre owl comes swooping down, 
He will end your dainty fun. — 

Hark ! a sound on the frosty air! 
Some voice comes ringing through ; 

And again the great owl booms it out, 
That weird and shivery, ‘‘ Whoo? 

Whoo-hoo, whoo-hoo-whoo? ”’ 
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The Little Red Diary. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


-“Now you understand, John Henry Hopkins, 
that, if I find your little red diary lying round 
loose, I shall read every word of it. Is thata 
bargain? Say quick, before I give it to you.” 

John Henry thought people needn’t keep rub- 
bing it in about a fellow’s forgetting things now 
and then, but he laughed. “Yes, I'll agree; but 
I shall keep it in my desk safe enough. What 
would I leave it around for? It’s different with 
caps and handkerchiefs. But say, you won’t go 
to my desk for it, will you?” he inquired rather 
anxiously. 

“Of course not, no more than I’d read your 
letters. I never lock my own desk, and I 
wouldn’t live in a family where a fellow had to,” 
Arthur replied magnificently, as becomes a boy 
who is talking to a brother three years younger. 

John Henry had wanted a diary for Christ- 
mas, but didn’t happen to get one. So on New 
Year’s Day Arthur spent thirty-five cents of his 
Christmas money for this little red diary, and 
gave it to John Henry with this brotherly pres- 
entation speech. John Henry took it gratefully, 
and went straight to his desk to make the first 
entry, noting first the height of the mercury in 
the window thermometer. 

About three weeks afterward, when Johnny’s 
zeal for keeping records had somewhat abated, 
he took the diary to a skating match at the rink, 
that he might record the scores on one of the 
leaves intended for memoranda. Arthur had 
entered the competition, and John Henry, sit- 
ting with the less skilful younger boys, watched 
his big brother with pride, as he performed one 
wonder after another on those shining silvery 
skates. How it happened that, when it was 
all over, the little red diary was left lying on the 
bench while Johnny scampered off home, he 
could never explain; but there it was, when 
Arthur, flushed with victory and tingling with 
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the applause of his schoolmates, stepped up 
from the ice, his skates slung over his shoulder. 

“Hullo, boys, if there isn’t John Henry’s 
diary! Now I must keep my promise, sure. 
He gave me fair leave to read it, if ever I found 
it lying round. I’m trying to break him of his 
carelessness, you see.” 

The boys laughed. “Read it out loud,” said 
one. “Let’s see what the little fellows say 
about us.” 

Arthur did not stop to think; and in the ex- 
citement of the moment he opened the book, 
and read these entries at random :— 

‘ January 13. Got up, brushed my teeth, wore 
my new trousers to school, got a hundred in 
my history, coasted.” (Nothing extraordinary 
there !) 

“January 14. Got up, brushed my teeth, 
failed in algebra, wore my red necktie and it 
looked stunning, for Hettie Mills said so.” 
(This was better, and the boys shouted.) 

“January 15. Was almost late. Didn’t 
brush my teeth. We had a new teacher and 
she was awful pretty, much more so than Miss 
Smith.” (The boys laughed again.) 

“January 16. It was Sunday, got up, brushed 
my teeth and took a bath. I forgot to say that 
I took a bath yesterday and day before at night. 
Studied my S. S. lesson. Went to church but 
forgot the text. Lost my gloves. Went to walk. 
That was when I lost my gloves. Wish I was 
a better boy. Am going to try to be good and 
make mother happy.” 

As Arthur read the last entry, the boys 
looked a bit ashamed, and Harold Bent sung 
out, “Oh, come on, boys, we'll all be late for 
supper.” And Arthur started for the house, 
feeling desperately sorry that he had been be- 
trayed into doing “something kiddish,” as he 
said to himself. He left the little red diary on 
John Henry’s desk, and John Henry himself 
neither missed it nor noticed its reappearance 
until the next day. 

Arthur felt no disposition to rough John 
Henry about his carelessness; and perhaps 
nothing would have been said, had not a group 
of the older boys met John Henry on his way 
to school the next morning. 

“Why didn’t you wear your stunning red 
necktie?” asked one. 

“Oh, don’t you know?” interrupted another. 
“Hettie Mills has a cold, and can’t come to 
school. Johnny isn’t going to waste it on us.” 

John’s cheeks flushed, but he did not quite 
understand until a third took up the word. 

“I’m going to tell Miss Smith that you don’t 
think she is very pretty.” 

Then Johnny knew, and his heart swelled 
with helpless rage. He clenched his fists 
wrathfully, and ran straight up to Arthur, who 
had come up in time to hear the last words. 

“All right for you, you big coward!” he said 
in low, angry tones, such as Arthur had never 
heard from him before. ‘You read my diary 
to those fellows, did you? I’d hit you in the 
face, if I were the kind of fellow you are. But 
T’ll never forgive you, never, never, never!” 
His voice broke; and he went into the school- 
house, biting his lips, while Arthur offered not 
a word in his own defence. 

Johnny gave Arthur no chance for explana- 
tion, and in the afternoon Arthur wrote him a 
little note, asking in manly fashion that the 
trouble be forgiven and forgotten. John Henry 
deigned no reply; and, when Arthur came home 
to supper, he found that the little fellow had 
gone to his grandmother’s for a short visit. 
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Their grandmother lived in the adjoining town 
and the boys often visited her, attending school 
just the same by coming over in the electric 
cars. 

For four days the boys did not see each other 
outside of school hours; and then Arthur made 
up his mind he could stand it no longer, so he 
went over to his grandmother’s to see John 
Henry and try to make up. His grandmother 
told him that John Henry had started home 
about an hour before, going by way of the 
river. 

“Why, grannie,” he said, “there’s no skating 
now. This thaw has weakened the ice, so that 
they have posted warnings.” 

“Well, maybe Johnny didn’t go that way, 
then; but he sat here after luncheon writing in 
his little red diary, and then he put his things 
in the bag and picked up his skates, and started 
home in that direction. See, there’s the diary 
now. You'd better take it home to him.” 
And she picked it up from behind the sofa 
pillow. 

Arthur took it mechanically, though it seemed 
like a messenger of evil, thrusting itself forward 
just as he was hoping for complete reconcilia- 
tion. He went out, and, after taking a few steps 
in the direction of the river, he opened the little 
book, feeling that he deserved nothing better 
than to read what Johnny had said of him in the 
last four days. 

“February 3. 1 will never forgive Arthur. 
I think I will run away from home. It’s pretty 
tough on you when everybody is mean to you. 
Almost everybody, anyway.” 

Then for two days there were blank spaces. 
The last entry was made that same day, as his 
grandmother had suggested. 

“February 6. Ican’t standit anylonger. I am 
going to put an end to this thing, somehow. I’m 
dead sick of it.” 

A cold chill ran down Arthur’s back. He knew 
how sensitive Johnny had always been to ridi- 
cule; but, surely, he wouldn’t run away from 
home for a little thing like that! Yet some- 
times Johnny had said, “If I were to run away 
from home, I know just what I would do, I 
have it all planned.” 

In ten minutes, Arthur had reached the distinct 
conviction that Johnny had run away, especially 
after he remembered that a schoolmate of his 
own, who had always had a liking for the younger 
boy, was planning to start for New York that 
very afternoon. What more likely than that 
Johnny should try to accompany him ? What if 
Johnny had tried to skate down to the railway 
station, to avoid going home at all! He would 
never get there alive, if he had. Arthur ran to 
the river, but saw at once that no boy in his 
senses would think of trying to skate there. The 
ice was cracked and seamed, while in the centre 
a clear stream of water was flowing almost 
unencumbered. 

Then he turned and raced to the electric cars. 
If he could only catch John Henry at the station ! 
The bit of a scare about the river was enough to 
show Arthur what a terrible sorrow it would be 
to have his brother in danger of any kind; and 
he resolved that, if he had but one more chance, 
no misunderstanding should come between them 
again. 

Passing in the car the avenue that led to the 
house, he saw his mother, and jumped off to 
speak to her. 

“Johnny’s just gone to the station,” she said 
placidly, “with Jim Fairbanks. Jim wanted to 
know if you weren’t coming to see him off, too, 
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whole breadth clear. A bright, clean, beautiful, | go home, it grew so late. I had to cut the cake 

new skin met my view. It was sprinkled with | and give them all a piece, and there wasn’t any- 

sparkling drops like dew, and finely mottled. body to play games or anything. It was too 
“Qh,” I cried, “now I can get a toad’s skin !| bad!” 

How glad I am!” Wasn’t it? Dilly thought so. A boy’s birth- 
I watched him eagerly. He began to undress | day party without any boy to it! 

on hisleftside. With his hind claw he pulled} “O Dilly Dally,” said his mother, sorrow- 

down and off the sleeve of his coat in a very | fully, “why don’t you earn a better name?” 

careful way. Then he rested a little while. Dilly Dally says he is going to. How do you 
Next he pulled off the sleeve of his right side | suppose he is going to do it?—Sunbeam. 

with the same careful motions, and rested again. ee - 

After a few minutes he resumed operations on You may stretch your mouth in jolly fun; 

his left side, and pushed down and off the leg You may stretch your legs in a good long run ; 

of his trousers, keeping all the skin carefully} You may stretch your arms in work, forsooth; 

rolled together. Then he took another rest. But never, never stretch the truth. 


but you will have to hurry if you want to get 
there before the train starts.” 
Then it was doubtless true that Johnny was 
going! Arthur cast a despairing look at his 
unsuspicious mother, who had turned, intending 
to hurry home out of the cold wind; but he 
didn’t stop to explain. He had never made bet- 
ter time in a sprinting contest than he made 
from there to the station. As he neared it, he 
heard the whistle of a train in the distance. 
“Johnny! hi, Johnny!” he shouted, as he saw 
his brother, bag in hand, waiting on the plat- 
form by the side of sturdy Jim Fairbanks. 
‘Johnny put down the bag and ran to meet him. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Arthur? Is any- 


body sick? You areas white as a ghost.” “Oh,” I exclaimed eagerly, “now I will get — Youth's Companion. 
“Oh, don’t, don’t go to New York, John |hisskin ina moment.” A little city boy, who had just returned from 

Henry! Don’t run away! I will be good to} I bent down in order to seize it at once. his first visit on a farm, gave this description of 

you, truly I will,” gasped Arthur, almost ex-| Alas for my fond expectations! butter-making: “You ought to just see how 


hausted. 

“Run away? Why, I never thought of such 
a thing,” exclaimed John Henry, indignantly. 
“What ails you?” 

Arthur tried to catch his breath. “Why, I 
read your diary over at grandma’s, and I thought 
—I thought ——.” ‘ 

John Henry stared in round-eyed amazement. 
“T didn’t suppose you cared—about me—like 
that,” he said slowly. “I didn’t mean to leave 
that diary round again, but I suppose I forgot 
it. I was writing in it; and I felt so bad to think 
we’d been mad all these days that I guessed I’d 
come home as quick as I could, and try to make 
up.” 

“Was that what you meant by saying you 
couldn’t stand it?” 

“Yes, of course; but there’s Jim’s train!’ 
Arthur pulled himself together enough to say 


The toad drew off his skin; but, as he did so,| auntie makes butter with a barrel and a broom- 
he carefully rolled the whole into a little ball,} stick!” 
which he instantly swallowed. 

He winked his bright eyes at me, as much as 
to say, “You did not do it that time |” 

I soon turned away and left him in his beautiful 
new garments, and went sorrowfully into the 
house. 

That was more than fifty years ago, and with 
all my watching I have never again seen a toad 
shed his skin. 

I hope somebody else will send you his or her 
experience. 
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BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. kind that 


a decent good-bye to Jim, while John Henry “In parents an’ chillun, but ’speshully parents,” ' are alw avs 

tossed the small bag up to him as he stood on Says old Uncle Eben, ‘Ah b’leeves in furbearance ; y. 

the steps; and then the two brothers turned An’ so Ah approves ub de seal pa and ma, f h ’ h 
a When Ah thinks ub whut furbearin’ critturs dey are!” res in t e 


homeward, happier than they had been for days, 
And the next entry in the little red diary 
stood thus :-— 
“February 6. Arthur is the best brother any 
fellow ever had, and I have made another new 
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Dilly Dally. 


Dilly Dally was almost seven years old. See 


resolution about leaving my things round.” if you can guess why he came to have such a : Packa Se. 
funny name! - 
pn ; “Q Dilly Dally! Where are you, dear? The following biscuit are 
For the Christian Register. R 5: ped ith 1 il to th y a a now to be had ae the Tacx! 9 
What I saw the Toad do. un quickly wi is pail to the grocer’s, an paedtedtPackage=-Sodar 
: i get this full of molasses, and don’t spill a bit. I A\\ Milk, Graham, Oatmeal 
it for—well tt I t it.” and Butter Thin Biscuit, 
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-** A ° = mark design on the end 
All my life from childhood to age has been mother had just remembered that it was his of each $ packay, 
favored with the pleasure of a garden’s work birthday. : 


Dilly took it, and ran out of the door. He 
was always quick enough at starting. His 
troubles came afterward. In the hedge by the 
garden gate he spied a yellow-breast, and heard 
a sweet note that made him stop and see what 
the leaves hid. That took a minute. 

“Oh, I must hurry!” he said, and started 
again; but this time Mister Toad hopped out 
in a friendly way to make him linger. 

It was almost dark when he came in sight of 
home, 

“OQ Dilly Dally,” said his mother, “where 
have you been all this time? It was your party; 
and all the little boys and girls I sent for had to 


““A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 
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and play. The living creatures were for us to 
pet, to love, but not to harm or treat with wan- 
ton cruelty. Among others the toad was a 
favorite study. In the terribly destructive days 
of the canker-worms, I used to watch one big 
old toad, and could never see him get beyond 
“swallowing a hundred worms, before he gave up 
his task. 

Our garden was very full of toads; and I al- 
ways picked up in the street the tiny little ones, 
which were liable to be trodden on, and put them 
in a safe place. 

One day, when I came home from church, as 
dinner was not quite ready, I went into the gar- 
den, and under one of the cherry-trees I saw a 
very odd-looking toad. 

His coat was so dull, dusty, and shabby, I 
wondered what ailed him. Suddenly and in- 
stantly his skin cracked open from the tip of 
his head to the hindermost end of his body, 
in a straight line down the middle of his back, 
drawing itself away on each side, leaving the 
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As we meet and touch, each day, 
The many travellers on our way, 
Let every such brief contact be 
A glorious, helpful ministry ; 
The contact of the soil and seed, 
Each giving to the other’s need, 
Each helping on the other’s best, 
And blessing each as well as blest. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Hard Times and Good Times. 


It is a common remark, which the reader of 
these lines has heard a thousand times, that 
whatever the season of the year, or whatever 
the general conditions of trade, the average man 
complains of hard times. People will tell you 
that the habit is ingrained. They will tell you 
that, for one word that expresses prosperity, 
language has ten complaining words to describe 
adversity. 

For once, this average and commonplace 
criticism is certainly untrue. The grumblers 
told us that prosperity was a “boom”: perhaps 
itis. But it has lasted so long already that the 
Industrial Aid Society, for instance, reports 
that it has done a more successful business in 
the last quarter than it has done in ten years 
before. This means that more employers have 
been seeking workmen, and that there have not 
been so many workmen seeking employment. 
This is a good instarice, because it records the 
experience of a large business office, whose 
officers keep their accounts well, do their work 
well, and know what they are talking about. 

Another illustration, not so good, occurs to 
me, which I am glad to print. Say, if you 
please, that it is personal. So it is. It has 
happened to me that I have not seen in print 
for six months the well-worn lie that, if all the 
workmen out of employ were ranged in a pro- 
cession of fours, it would extend from New 
York to St. Louis, or between any other two 
cities you like to name. You can fill in the 
places and figures as you like, but it is safe to 
say that the story never is true in any of the 
forms in which it is told. That is to say, it 
never represents the truth. I have not seen 
that anybody has found it worth while, in the 
last six months, to take this dusty fable out 
from its hiding-place. 

The use to be made of such seasons of pros- 
perity is the revising, readjusting, and improv- 
ing the machinery by which men and women 
find the best places in the world. How are we 
to get the round peg into the round hole and 
the square peg into the square hole? For our 
prosperity endures just in proportion as we find 
an intelligent answer to this question. 

It is nearly ten years since I received a 
thoughtful and eager letter from a gentleman in 
Southern Brazil who asked me what they were 
to do in their cities with the thousands of eman- 
cipated negroes who poured down upon them 
from the plantations where their labor could no 
longer be enforced. Without any labor, they 
had enough to eat. As long as rain falls from 
the heavens, there is water enough to drink, and 
in that climate there is little need of large 
expenditure for clothing. My correspondent 
asked me what was the place which these men 
and women ought to fill in civilized society ? 

At almost the same time I had the privilege 
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Smith, who had just arrived here from the Sand- 
wich Islands with his admirable wife. Their 
special object in visiting Massachusetts was to 
study our methods of what we call Industrial 
Education. Dr. Smith was a sort of cadi, or 
judge, in one of the outlying islands of the 
Hawaiian group, where there are no large plan- 
tations, no cities, no manufactories. The people 
around him were Christians, in a way, I think. 
They had schools, I think; and they knew that 
A B spells ab, with a reasonable amount of 
what follows. So far,so good, But the ques- 
tion comes up there, as in Brazil, “What are you 
going to do about it?” They could lie on their 
backs, and bread fruit or bananas might drop in 
their mouths if they were large enough. And, 
without any farming, there were gourds at hand 
which would hold the water for their drink. I 
learned to respect Dr. Smith very highly. He 
had the same problem before him as that before 
my Brazilian correspondent. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind, if trained in the Prot- 
estant religion, readily comes far enough to 
answer. Itis easy to say that these do-nothing 
people must be trained to do something. They 
must go to work with God. They must enter 
the harvest field. They must will and do of his 
good pleasure. So far, good. But what shall 
we begin with? What shall they do first? We 
do not really expect that they shall read Pater 
or Browning. We do not expect Dr. Smith to 
put two grand pianofortes into a bungalow, and 
to arrange the Seventh Symphony for people so 
that they can play it with four hands. What 
shall we do? Simply, what artificial tastes are 
we to introduce, that we may give them some 
elevating occupation? 

Dr. Smith promised me that he would write 
me of his success in the industrial education of 
the people of his charge. But, to my distress, 
my first news was that the people of his charge 
had killed him. I had really hoped that he 
would send me practical hints which I could 
send to my Brazilian correspondent, but it 
would seem that industrial education was not 
popular among people who were fed without 
their own help by bountiful nature. 

The duty of the new century in answering 
these questions seems to be :— 

First, that school education for everybody 
shall involve education of the hand and of the 
head, arranged with some system, so that each 
may complement the other. In all the great 
services which our dear Dr. Bartol and George 
Chaney and the late Mr. Ruggles have rendered 
to our community here, none is greater than 
the work they did in teaching us that school 
education must take a broader plane than it 
used to do, and that the boy or girl must be 
taught to do something while they are taught 
to know something. The charm of the older 
New England education was its successful 
adaptation to such an all-round system. The 
farmer’s boy, who put a yoke on a pair of oxen, 
had very probably made the yoke himself, in 
the workshop at the end of the wood-house. 
What was quite sure was that the girl who 
danced in a pretty dress after the husking party 
had made the pretty dress with her own needle 
and thread and fingers. And to-day the differ- 
ence felt in the employment office between an 
English machinist who comes in seeking work 
and the American lad who comes in at the 
same time, gives an illustration of the dangers 
of the system which come in with the division 
of labor, A young man educated in an English 
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tape factory can only make tape- with the 
machine with which tape is made in England. 
But the chances are that, if he is asked to weave 
on some new loom which he has never seen, he 
will shrink before the untried enterprise. The 
American boy, on the other hand, is glad he 
has never seen the machine before, because he 
is always craving some new occupation. 

All intertwined with this, and in no way less 
important, is the necessity of ready transfer of 
the workman to his work. It is for this reason 
that I always name the proper completion of 
the great railway system of the world as an 
essential part in the duty of the new century. 
A four-track railway from Labrador to Pata- 
gonia, a four-track railway from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Cape of Good Hope, a four-track 
railway from St. Petersburg to Odessa, and one 
to the seaports of the Pacific in Siberia and 
Manchuria are among the evident necessities. 
As I said the other day, if Alabama does not 
want black people, there are plenty of places 
between the western line of Texas and the 
northern line of Patagonia where they do 
And the sooner our Pan-American friends at 
Mexico force upon the United States, upon 
Brazil, and upon Chili, and the other great 
American nations, the necessity of properly dis- 
tributing the population of the two half-hemi- 
spheres, the better. 

For the round hole and. the square hole busi- 
ness are not to be left to sewing’ societies, 
however energetic, or to employment bureaus, 
however wise. The proper distribution over 
the world of the children of God who are in the 
world is one of the greatest affairs in which any 
of his children can engage, as they work with 
him. EDWARD E, HALE, . 


Sunday Closing in England. 


Oddly enough, at the time when the opening 
of saloons on Sunday is advocated in New York, 
the closing of “public houses” on that day is 
agitated in London. The experience of Eng- 
land during the past century shows a strong 
tendency toward restriction of the Sunday 
traffic. Formerly there was no legal check 
upon the sale of liquor on the first day of the 
week ; but by 1828 the feeling against drunken- 
ness and consequent disorder, which interfered 
with religious services, had become so strong 
that Parliament passed an act closing the pub- 
lic houses in London during the hours of such 
services in the morning and evening. But this 
rule allowed people to drink in the early fore- 
noon, and there was still so much trouble that 
in 1839 the law was amended so as to forbid 
opening before one o’clock in the afternoon. 
The restriction worked so well in London that 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Newcastle secured 
its application to them, and in 1848 the ar- 
rangement was extended to the whole of Eng- 
land. By 1854 public sentiment in favor of 
keeping the houses closed a larger part of Sun- 
day impelled Parliament to reduce the hours of 
opening to from one until three in the afternoon 
and from six until eleven in the evening. There 
has thus been a steady progress toward the re- 
striction of Sunday traffic in England, and there 
is now a strong sentiment in favor of legislation 
forbidding all sale. In view of the theory that 
the workingmen demand Sunday saloons, it is 
worth while to note that a recent canvass of the 
men employed in fifty-six London workshops 
showed, in round numbers, 10,000 for closing 
and only 1,000 for opening. It is also interest- 
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ing to learn that a canvass of over 4,000 “publi- 
cans,” as the English call what we style saloon- 
keepers, in many different London districts, 
resulted in a vote of 2,324 for Sunday closing 
and 1,939 for opening. It is known to those 
who have made investigations here that many 
saloon-keepers in New York would prefer not 
to do business on Sunday.—LZvening Post. 


Prospect Hill School, 


To the Editor of the. Christian Register :— 

Every friend of Prospect Hill School must be 
gratified by Dr. E. E. Hale’s article in the last 
Register, a tribute to the school’s merits as 
truthful as pleasant; for Dr. Hale knows 
whereof he speaks, having been an interested 
friend of Prospect Hill School from the first. 
I must, however, disclaim the honor of being its 
principal. Miss Caroline R. Clarke is the sole 
principal since the death of Miss Foster. My 
relation to the school is solely that of a trustee, 
and a friend familiar with Dr. Moors’s devotion 
to this object, and who has known intimately the 
school’s able principals and its good work from 
the beginning even unto this day. 

The effort suitably to endow this school 
should appeal strongly to Unitarians, because it 
is in a peculiar sense their own, being the 
property of the American Unitarian Association, 
held in trust and conducted for that Association 
by a body of trustees who are chosen subject to 
the Association’s approval. No one has any 
personal “axe to grind” in the matter. What- 
ever endowment is given the school becomes 
the property of the Association. Nowhere can 
the money of those generously disposed to help 
the world be placed to do greater good than in 
endowing this school for girls. ; 

Mary P. WELLS SMITH. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


The “Christian Register.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Only through his kindness can I reach those 
whom I wish to reach, the subscribers to the 
Register. I write to them,and to propose “a 
combine.” It is that we unite in doing justice 
to the Register so far as this,— that it shall never 
become “old papers” on our hands. Read it, 
and then send it to some friend who is without 
it. It would be a good way to make a new 
friend. “Feed my sheep,” “Feed my lambs,” 
is as imperative as ever. 

Select, of course,— do not cast jewels before 
swine,— be sure they are sheep ; but he or she 
need not be a Unitarian. “Other sheep I have 
which are not of this told.” The Christ-love is 
not for the fold, but for the sheep. A stanch 
orthodox minister might be selected. Why 
not? We do not hesitate to send a basket of 
fine fruit to any friend. Why should we assume 
of any that he has no taste for spiritual delica- 
cies? I fancy the ministerial appetite is often 
in danger of being cloyed, and it would be 
reasonable to look to him for fullest apprecia- 
tion of “a change.” And everywhere there are 
elderly, invalid, home-cloistered people who 
would receive the Register most gratefully if 
sent tothem. One penny a week will doit. A 
millionaire might send a few copies straight 
from the office, and that without letting his left 
hand know what his right hand doeth. “A wise 
man’s heart is at his right hand, but a fool’s 
heart at his left.” 


Register. It was sent to mein quarterly instal- 
ments (more frequent would be better) bya 
friend who seldom lets an opportunity to do 
good slip by her unnoticed. Now I am, and 
intend so long as I live to be, 


great hymn of hope and triumph is worthy of 
the hymn and fitted to its cry. He seems like 
one standing on a watch-tower, and looking 
forth into the night toward the east whence the 
dawn will come,—“the Christ that is to be.” 
There is wind in the heaven, and snow below. 
The night is alive, a wild sky, and flying 
clouds racing through the frosty moonlight. 
Underneath, the dark church tower, among the 


hurrying storm of sound repeats in music the 
eager rush above of the clouds and the wind. 
Clash and clang they go, low and high, over the 
snow, till all the country hear,— 


It was not of retrospect he thought, but of pros- 
pect. Ifthe old year were dying, a new year was 
coming to the birth. Let the old die, that the 
new may be born. Let the dead past bury its 
own dead. We are alive to live in the life of the 
future. 


their grief for those that are gone, who even think 
themselves false to love if they cease to cherish 
sorrow as the mistress of life, and who retire, 
mourning their loss, from the work, the hopes, 
and the loving of mankind. That is not true 
love of the dead, but selfish isolation in one’s self. 


them greater pain. And the result on these 
selfish cherishers of sorrow is what Tennyson 
puts forward. Their mind is sapped. Thought 
loses its alertness, action its energy, life its health, 
and they are imprisoned in themselves. Love, 


them. Ring out such grief, and ring in eager 
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A few years ago I had never heard of the 
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idea, as Jesus did, we shall, in the hour of death, 
be certain of its victory. 

If we have sinned, ring out all wailing over 
our sins. There is nothing in the world so 
stupid as remorse or so poisonous to life. To 
be always gnawing at our heart, to be always 
living in a foul memory of our sin, what good 
comes out of that, what use to man, what pleas- 
ure to God? Remorse saps the mind, ruins 
conscience, kills love, obliterates imagination, 
and destroys action. Repentance is the proper 
thing; and repentance means not crying over 
sins, but leaving them behind and doing the 
opposite good. Ring in the righteous opposites 
of our sins in the New Year. Then man will 
forgive us as God has forgiven us. Make a 
new life in a new year, and let it be full of joy. 
Joy comes of love. Despair comes of remorse. 
Too much grief for sins is an excuse for selfish-- 
ness. 

“Ring out,” cries Tennyson, “the want, the 
care, the sin.” The want which is self-desire } 
the care about sorrow, failure, and sin which 
make us live, wailing within ourself; the sin 
which locks us up in our own conscience till we 
are lost in the selfishness of despair. Ring in 
forgetfulness of them all,—that forgetfulness 
which comes of loving well and being eager in 
love. Then, instead of want, will be fulness ; 
instead of care will be delight; instead of sin 
will be righteousness. A minstrel, the fuller 
minstrel, will then sing in our heart all the year. 
The name of the minstrel is Love. 

This, then, is the personal matter of this 
hymn. But, when we have got rid of all this 
false grief, we must not stay too long in our soul, 
congratulating ourselves upon it. If we feel 
that we are new men, we have no business to 
think too much of it. If we do, we shall get 
back into the old self-enwrapt life by this new 
channel; and our sole business now is to pass 
beyond ourselves, never (if we can manage it) to 
visit ourselves at all. That way lies the final 
salvation of life. Therefore leave the personal 
behind in the old year. Ring it out altogether. 
Ring the universal in. Loss of self in love of 
what is not jself,—in God, nature, and man,— 
that is perfect redemption and absolute joy. 

See how Tennyson emerges now from the 
personal, and finds all his interests in the hopes 
and faiths that make mankind. He recollects 
himself no more. His grief is bani-hed, his 
selfexamination vanishes. And in what? In 
the vision of a nobler world. Close on the 
ringing out of personal grief breaks forth the 
universal hope. 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
\ 


“Ring out, Wild Bells.” 


The scenery in which Tennyson has set this 


white graves, is rocking with the bells; and their 


“Ring, happy bells, across the snow.” 


There are those who think it a duty to nurse’ 


Nothing, if the dead are alive in God, could give 


turned inwards, becomes corrupt, and changes 
into love of self. We do not really love the 
dead, we only love our sorrow; and, finally, all 
true love is like a fortress whose foundations have 
been sapped by the enemy. A single blow will 
send it down in ruins, and bury our will beneath 


love for others, The more you love other men 
and women the more you will love the dead. 
The more you lose the sorrow that isolates, the 
more of union you will gain with those that are 
departed. 

So, also, is it with the grief that comes from 
failure or from what men call sin. If these 
isolate us from men, they sap the very roots of 
the soul and rot them away. We have had 
ideals, and have failed to realize them. Itisa 
bitter grief. We have done wrong things, in- 
jured our inner life, injured our brother men. 
That, too, is a bitter grief. But the very worst 
thing we can do is to cherish these griefs, as if 
‘cherishing them would remedy them. They only 
then double themselves and double their corrupt- 
ing power. The proper way is to ring them out 
of life, and to ring in the work of love. If we 
have failed, form fresh ideals, and let them aim 
at the good of man rather than our own good. 
Ring in the faith that worketh by love, faith that 
everything we pursue in love of our fellows 
is certain to bring forth fruit. That ideal aim 
cannot fail. Even if we suffer and die for our 


“Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind.” 

Yes, indeed, that is perhaps the first thing to 
desire, and for which to labor. He who is en- 
thralled by the sorrow of the division of men, 
and by the injustice done owing to that division, 
who cries in the night for its redress, and feels 
the passion of the cry, is not likely to think 
much longer of himself and his own sorrows. 
But how to close that feud, and how to bring 
redress,—that is the question. And the answer 
to it we have to find out by experiment. This is 
a work and a discovery which allow of no self- 
brooding. The heart is then filled with the 
pity and the enthusiasm of humanity, and we 
forget ourselves. We shall never find any open- 
ing into justice while we cling blindly to the old 
ways and the old remnants of a time whose ideas 
have done their work, and which is now perish- 
ing. Nor shall we ever do justice while in our 
government or ordering of society measures are 
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passed more for the sake of party than of pity, 
while party expediency is more considered than 
plain justice and brotherly love. If justice were 
first, and not privilege, not self-interest, we 
should have none of that strife of party with 
party which chokes, delays, or renders useless 
measures to lessen the feud of rich and poor. 
Therefore the poet cries, Ring out 


“The ancient forms of party strife.” 


It is not enough to do this, but it is a great 
step forward. But supposing we have got our 
changed society, rich and poor, at one,—no party, 
but each man for the State: have we all we 
want? There is more to be desired. Unless 
the spirit at the root of life be changed from 
what it now is, unless the soul of society be en- 
nobled, unless love, and not self-interest, rule its 
being, the feud will begin again. The strife of 
parties, each striving to get the other under, will 
again make society what it is now,—a state of 
war,—with all the hate and horror of war. The 
one thing society wants at present is the domi- 
nance of love and pity and gentleness and 
kindness and mutual forgiveness, the universal 
charity of Saint Paul. Out of that would spring 
a new outward life; a greater love of beauty, or 
desire of making beauty; a greater capacity for 
creation and the joy which creativeness brings; 
a greater thoughtfulness for others; a simpler, 
wiser, less luxurious life; a life founded on giv- 
ing, not on accumulating; a desire that loving- 
kindness should direct every thought and every 
act,—in one word, a changed soul in society, a 
society no longer founded on self-interest, but on 
self-forgetfulness, no longer driven by bitter 
competition, but by loving co-operation toward 
the health and joy of all.—Stopford Brooke, in 
Christian Life. 


Directors’ Report: 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
January 14. There were present Messrs. Boyden, 
Cruft, Eliot, Fenn, Fox, Garver, Lincoln, St. 
John, and Ware, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. 
Morton. ‘ 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of December : — 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash on hand December t.-seee sees cece eres eees $37,246.84 
From donations .-< ccs- eves cerniccsevene sees oss 10,430.97 
Bequest of the late Charles L. Young of 
Boston, Mass., established as a fund 
ee his name. 5,000.00 
Gift of H. H. Hunnewell. of. Wellesley, 
Mass., toward a fund to be called the 
Ezra Stiles oa Bandacicin sesujesese 10,000.00 
Additional gift of H. H. Hunnewell, 
established as a fund, under the name 
of Hunnewell Fund.... +... ..0+ eee eves 10,000.00 
First Parish in Sudbury, Mass., as an 
additional payment on account of aires 
Parish in Sudbury Fund.. 3,253.12 
Gain over cost _on railroad stock sold, 
belonging to General Fund, and added 
to principal, for investment...- +... +++. 1,763.57 
Income on inyestments, including $203.40 
of accrued interest, belonetay to ee 
Parish in Sudbury Fund........++- . 3,123.13 
Sale of books . 1,213.79 
Sale of railroad stock belonging ‘to the 
General Fund, mentioned above, being 
amount ofits cost, and for reinvestment. 1,569.43 
Sale of bank stocks belonging to General 
Investment, for Pe eee Seis atetais 12,271.75 
Interest on bank deposits... lily te ola 77-01 
$95,949.61 
EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary purposes - $4,799.18 
Final payment on account of new church 
in New Orleans, La...--+++ss+e sees eee * 4,250.00 
Books, tracts, etc......+. +++ APART aes 741.20 
Salaries and other missionary expens 855.16 
Expenses of Unitarian Building..... 202.75 
Amount BOGE on account of Ge 
F 9,950.00 


3,591.95 
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Amount invested and reinvested on ac- 


count of General Investments......--.-. $37,142.50 
Amount of accrued income belonging to 
First Parish in Sudbury Fund, paid 

treasurer of that parish.....+..-...eee seer 203.40 
Accrued interest on above-mentioned in- 
vestments, under General al and 

General Investments «2+. eeseeere eee cere 42.67 

-Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1902 .+.+ssseeesessseeerese 34,170.80 

$95,949.61 


The recommendations of the Southern Com- 
mittee had precedence; and, in accordance with 
the report of the committee, the following ap- 
propriations were made for the year beginning 
Jan. 1, 1902: to the Church of Our Father, 
Atlanta, Ga., $450; to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Chattanooga, Tenn., $600; to the First 
Unitarian Church, Dallas, Tex., $500; in aid of 
the work of Rev. S. C. Davidson, Birmingham, 
Ala., and vicinity, at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, $300; to the First Unitarian Society, San 
Antonio, Tex., at the discretion of the secretary, 
(provided that a salary of $800 be paid to the 
minister) $550; for work in Faceville, Ga., and 
vicinity, at the discretion of the secretary, $600; 
for field work, at the discretion of the secretary, 
$500; to Rev. B. D. D. Greer, $100. 


Voted, To request the Southern Conference to establish 
a Southern Missionary Council on the general plan of the 
Western Missionary Council. 

Voted, That, when this Missionary Council shall have 
been duly established and organized, it shall be expected to 
meet annually, preceding the meeting of the directors of 
the American Unitarian Association at which the Southern 
field is under consideration, and to prepare recommenda- 
tions for the consideration of the directors. 

Voted, That it is expedient at present to accept the 
voluntary services of the Southern State secretaries as field 
agents of this Association in the South rather than to 
appoint a salaried Southern field secretary, 

Voted, That the income of the Frothingham Fund, No. 
2, for the year 1902, bé distributed as follows: to the Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute, Ala., $600; to the 
Calhoun Colored: School, Ala., $200 and any remaining 
balance. 


Upon the recommendation of the Publication 
Committee the following votes were adopted :— 


Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number two hundred copies, for reading- 
rooms, etc., be authorized for the year beginning Jan. 1, 
Igo2. 
Voted, That new editions of the following books be 
authorized: two hundred and fifty copies (twentieth edi- 
tion) Clarke’s “Orthodoxy: Its Truths and Errors”’; five 
hundred (thirty-fifth edition) “Revised Hymn and Gey 
Book, for Church and Home”’; and five hundred “Services 
for Congregational Worship.” 

Voted, To publish in the fourth series of tracts a sermon 
by Rev. A. T. Bowser, entitled ‘‘The Divinity of Jesus.” 


The president spoke of the arrangements for 
Anniversary Week, and the following resolution 
was adopted :— ‘ 


Whereas the arrangements for the various meetings of 
Anniversary Week are at present haphazard and confused, 
and whereas an increasing number of societies desire to 
hold meetings in Anniversary Week, to the further in- 
crease of confusion and duplication, 

Resolved, To request the president to invite a conference 
with the presidents or other officers of the Unitarian or- 
ganizations which are in the habit of holding meetings in 
Anniversary Week, to the end that some definite order 
may be arranged and some permanent joint commission 
appointed to have charge of the arrangements of the meet- 
ings. 


The president communicated to the board 
certain plans for the establishment of superan- 
nuation funds; and it was 


Voted, To request the president to appoint a special 
committee from the membership of the Association to con- 
sider and report upon the feasibility of a fund for retiring 
allowances for aged ministers, in accordance with the pro- 
posals laid before this board by the president. 


The president presented the report of the 
Committee on Country Work; and it was 

Voted, To accept the report of the Committee on Country 
Work, and to discharge the committee with the grateful 
acknowledgments of the board. 


Voted, To refer the report to the Publication Com- 
mittee. 
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After a statement of his purposes by the 
president, it was 


Voted, To request the president to appoint a special 
committee from the membership of the Association at 
large, to consider and to report upon the sources of the 
Unitarian ministry and the means of recruiting the min- 
istry. 


The Finance Committee reported the follow- 
ing votes, and they were adopted : — 


Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
H. H. Hunnewell, Esq., for his wise and generous gifts to 
the Association. 

Voted, To establish the ““Hunhewell Fund” with a 
capital of $10,000. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to the 
contributors to the “‘ Ezra Stiles Gannett Fund,’’ together 
with an expression of the gratification of the board in the 
fact that a worthy memorial of Dr. Gannett is to be estab- 
lished in connection with the work he initiated and loved. 

Voted, To establish the “ Ezra Stiles Gannett Fund” 
with a present capital of $14,000, and to invite further con- 
tributions by gift or bequest to this memorial. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to the 
generous giver of the ‘“‘ James Walker Fund.’ Out of 
respect to the desire of the giver the name is withheld; but 
the board desires to put upon record its appreciation of the 
generous benefaction which enables it to establish a memo- 
rial to Dr. Walker, one of the founders and first directors 
of the Association. 

Voted, To establish the ‘James Walker Fund” with a 
present capital of $10,000, and to invite further contribution 
by gift or bequest to this memorial. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to the 
anonymous giver of the sum of $500, to be applied to 
capital account. 

Voted, That this $500 be added to the principal of the 
“Grindall Reynolds Fund,” this disposition being accept- 
able to the giver. 

Voted, In accordance with the desire of the donor, to 
pay to the committee in charge of building the Edward 
Everett Hale House at Hackley School the sum of $500, 
now entered on the books as ‘“‘Special Fund, No. 2.” 

Voted, To appoint Charles L. Stebbins Publication 
Agent for fifteen months from Feb. 1, 1902. 


The Finance Committee also reported a plan’ 


for the readjustment of the office duties after 
April 30, 1902, which was adopted. 
Adjourned. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN, Secretary. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women. 


A regular meeting of the League was held on 
Friday, January 3, at All Souls’ Church, Man- 
hattan, with an attendance of about one hundred 
and fifty, Mrs. Burton in the chair. 

The secretary’s report was read and approved. 
The treasurer reported a balance on hand of 
$130.77. 

One new member was announced. 

The religious news report had been prepared 
by Miss Edith Irvin, and it was read by Mrs. 
Edwin M. Wheeler. 

The philanthropic report consisted of a de- 
scription of the work done by the Clara de 
Hirsch Home. This was given by the superin- 
tendent of the home, Miss Sommerfeld, and 
was very interesting. 

The topic of the day, “Present Social Condi- 
tions,’’ was now taken up and a social paper on 
“Mammonism and Dilettanteism” read by Mrs. 
Homer I. Ostrom. The spzaker described 
Mammonism and its evil effects upon human 
nature, told how “wealth of some sort obtained 
in any fashion” is the god of many, how Mam- 
monism is a “destruction of all best things.” 
“The dilettante is the fool who rushes in where 
angels hardly dare to tread,” continued the 
speaker, describing the dilettante as one who 
aims against good taste and against good con- 
duct. Mrs. Ostrom showed the dilettante’s 
unconscious profanity at a concert, before 
a picture, and his baneful influence every- 
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where. Mrs. Ostrom asked whether modern 
life is responsible for these conditions, and 
answered that men and women have not changed 
in great essentials since early days, “and that 
Mammonism and dilettanteism were rampant 
long ago.” But, in spite of all, the same adapt- 
ability, the same patience, and the same courage 
which prevailed in ages gone by are ours at the 
present day, and “we are travelling constantly 
upward in a spiral,” concluded the speaker. 
‘Rey. Anna Garlin Spencer spoke upon 
“The Transfiguration of Common Life,” and 
showed how the actual is constantly suffused by 
the atmosphere and purpose of the ideal. 
“Whatever we do has its roots in remotest parts, 
and flowers in the future.” It should have 
something of the eternal present, and dignify 
the moment, said Mrs. Spencer. “In modern 
life we have some new purpose,” she continued, 
“As women, we have quite a new intellectual out- 
look. Often it is most difficult to conceive our- 
selves as parts of an ideal movement in those 
tasks that are most often repeated. ... Yet even 
domestic requirements must be connected with 
something of the larger good, and thus become 
idealized. For those of us whose work is most 
nearly allied with the ideal is the task of mak- 
it g ideals known to others. And, if we love un- 
selfishly, tenderly, ideally enough, every task is 
a beautiful one, if there is in our nature warmth 
of human sympathy that will make routine task 
alive; for the sentiment of love helps now as 
always,” said the speaker, closing with Cole- 
ridge’s beautiful poem on “Patience,” and 
these words: “Relate each action, however 
insignificant, to those ideal purposes and aims 
which make a great character. Then there is 
nothing common or unclean.” 

After Mrs. Spencer’s address, many examples 
of the transfiguration of common life were given 
by Mrs. Morse, Miss Caapman, Mrs. Nichols, 
Mrs. Davis, and others. It was announced that 
the collection had amounted to $22.87. 

Mrs. Burton, on behalf of the League, thanked 
all the speakers; and after the singing of a hymn 
the meeting adjourned, and the usual social hour 
was spent at luncheon. 

Harriet L. Boas, 
Recording Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


The Barnstable Young People’s Unity Society 
began its work for the year Sept. 8, 1901, with 
about twenty members. Last year during the 
winter a series of six evenings for literary and 
social benefit were enjoyed by the minister’s 
class; ahd, the success of the arrangement being 
such, this year a series were planned by the 
Unity, and all its members were invited to at- 
tend. These evenings are much enjoyed. The 
subjects, under the heading “Fragments of 
History,” are as follows: “Joan of Arc,” “Rob 
ert Louis Stevenson,” “Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing,” and “Henry D. Thoreau.” 

At Christmas tine the Unity was asked by 
the Flower Guild to decorate the church; and, 
although it was the first effort, the young people 
did it in a very acceptable manner. Since the 
st of December the Unity has been much in- 
terested in fitting up a village reading-room. 
The movement has met with much co-operation, 
and thus far the effort is successful, It will be 


open three afternoons of each week, Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday, from two until five 
o’clock for ladies, and evenings of the same 
days from half-past six until nine o’clock for 
the men. 
zines, etc., are to be placed on the tables in the 
reading-room; and it is hoped that those who 
will may gain much pleasure and profit there- 
from. Irene F. Loring, Secretary. 


hands of a committee for the remainder of the 
year. 
month, 


George H. Reed of the Harvard Divinity 
School, whose first article appears this week. 
By dividing the discussion of topics in this way, 
bringing so many different minds to bear on the 
subjects, we hope to increase the value of this 
column for those unions who use it in the prepa- 
ration of their Sunday evening addresses. 


spoke at the Rhode Island State Banquet of the 
Young People’s Christian Union. 


ity.” Matt. v. 43-48. Compare with the spirit 
of the book of Esther. 
“The 
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I love you, the less I be loved. That is ‘fer- 
vent charity.’”—Robertson. 

At first the commandment of Jesus to love 
our enemies may sound as impossible to us, as 
contrary to our natvral impulses, as to those 
men of the olden time to whom he spoke his 
words. Our hearts seem to us to love those 
things in the world which appeal to them. 
Love is apparently a response to something that 
comes to meet us. In love we are most like 
little children. We love instinctively, irresisti- 
bly, those who love us. We love because we 
cannot help loving. We love our fathers, 
mothers, and friends because of the spirit within 
us. To force ourselves to love anything is like 
trying to change the very nature that God has 
given us; and to love an enemy, to love some 
one who has done all in his power to make us 
hate him, seems like telling us to see in dark- 
ness or to live without breathing. We cannot ~ 
do this because it is in its very nature im- 
possible. : 

We are far from the Christian ideal, however, 
if our hearts are capable of the child’s love 
alone,—that love that turns by instinct to the 
object of its affection as the flower turns to the 
light or the bee to the blossom that hides the 
honey. The highest form of love is that love 
that chooses what it shall love,—the manly love, 
the disciplined love. Such a love may be won 
by every man with freedom to choose. The 
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A well-selected list of current maga- 


The articles in this column are to be in the 
Each member will take charge of a 


The month of February is in charge of Mr. 


On Friday evening, January 17, Mr. Atherton 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES. 
Topic for February 2, “The Larger Human- 


See F. W. Robertson, 


Pre-eminence of Charity’ (Sermon 


XXL). 


Being wronged, we stand on our rights, and 
demand submission. 
not the way to victory. The true conquest is 
to win the heart of those who have done you 
wrong.”— Stopford Brooke. 


In all evil there is a soul of goodness. 
there are some men who see all the evil and 
never trace, never give themselves the trouble 
of suspecting, the root of goodness out of which 
it springs. There are others who love to go 
deep down and see why a man came to do 
wrong, and whether there was not some excuse 
or some redeeming cause.”— Robertson. 


“We do wrong to others or we are wronged. 


Foolish people! that is 


“Love covers sin by making large allowance. 
... Now 


“Now there is a feeble sentiment which 


wishes well to all so long as it is not tempted to 


wish them ilJ, which does well to those who do 
well to them. But this, being merely sentiment, 


will not last. Ruffle it, and it becomes vindic- 


tive. In contrast with that, Saint Peter calls 
Christ’s spirit, which loves those who hate it, 
‘fervent’ charity, which does not tire, and cannot 
be worn out; which loves its enemies, and does 
good to them that hate it. For Christian love 
is not the dream of a philosopher sitting in his 
study and benevolently wishing the world were 
better than it is, congratulating himself, perhaps, 
all the time, on the superiority shown by him- 
self over other less amiable natures. Injure 
one of these beaming sons of good humor, and 
he bears malice; deep, unrelenting, refusing to 
forgive. But give us the man who, instead of 
retiring to some small, select society or, rather, 
association, where his own opinions shall be re- 
flected, can mix with men where his sympathies 
are unmet, and his tastes are jarred, and his 
views traversed at every turn, and still can be 
just and gentle and forbearing. 

“Give us the man who can be insulted, and not 
retaliate; meet rudeness, and still be courteous; 
the man who, like the apostle Paul, buffeted 
and disliked, can yet be generous, and make al- 
lowances, and say, ‘I will very gladly spend and 
be spent for you, though the more abundantly 


child’s love is the love of idleness, the man’s 


CHINA AND GLASS 


TABLE FURNISHINGS 


Recent importations enable us to offer 


choice shapes and decorations of French 


Porcelain Ramikins, $3.00 to $35.00. Mar- 


malade Jars, 50c. to $5.00 each. 


China Bowls (for nut ice), $4.50 to $10.00 
each. ’ 


China Bouillon Cups and Saucers, $6.50 to 
45.00 doz. 


China 5 o’clock Teas, $4.50 to $45.00 doz. 


French Porcelain Souffié Dishes, $3.50 to 
$7.00 each. 


Tall China Flower Pitchers, $7 to $13 each. 


Covered Gorgonzola Dishes, $2.00 to $10.00 
each. 


Paris Café Welsh Rarebit Dishes. 
Paris Café Shirred Egg Dishes. 


Dinner Set Department 


All grades from the ordinary every-day set to 
the richest porcelain services, in sets or parts 
of sets as required, including an unexampled 
exhibit of rich china plates in single dozen. 


Glass Room 
eae designs of the English Rock Crystal 
ass. 


Our importations include the best things 
current in the best china and glass shops 
of London, Paris, and Berlin. 


INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


CHINA, GLASS, and LAMPS 
120 Franklin, cor. Federal St. 
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the love of action. The child’s is the love of 
temptation, the man’s the love of moral victory. 
The child’s love is satisfied by yielding to im- 
pulse, the man’s by obeying commandment. 
The Psalmist who could cry, “Oh, how I love thy 
law!” had won the life of manly love. 
great commandments of Jesus are guides to a 
life of this manly love. 

Even if this power is something to be won, how- 
ever, may we go so far as to love our enemies? 
Is not such alove beyond the limits of our affec- 
tion? We may point to the education of the love 
of our race for an answer to the question. The 
world knew many years when a foreign nation 
was a hostile nation. To the Greeks the foreign 
nations were the “barbarians”; to the Jews, “the 
nations,” or “the Gentiles.” The foreigners may 
not have been enemies, but they were never 
“neighbors.” To-day foreign nations are our 
neighbors and friends. We mourn for Queen 
Victoria, we send our corn to those starving in 
India. There are no barbarians or Gentiles to 
us: they are all children of one country, mankind. 
Look also at the attitude of a nation to those 
who have been thought its natural enemies. 
Men used to take vengeance on the criminal. 
Now, when he has fallen, our country tries to 
reform him, and often blames herself rather than 
him because, like an unwise mother, she has 
brought him up badly. Even the assassin of 
President McKinley was pitied by many a man 
and woman in the midst of his crime. 

In spite of our own little weaknesses, our own 
bitter feelings toward those who have injured 
us, our time is showing us the highest possibility 
of the broader humanity, the splendid power of 
the manly love. 

The love of our enemies is possible to us be- 
cause of our power to will to love. It is a 
glorious privilege for us; for itis an achievement, 
not passive devotion to an impulse. It means 
that we have learned to love the law of God. 
It means that we have proved the power of men 
to create their own life, to choose what they may 
love, and so win a splendid freedom which shall 
make them “sons of the Father which is in 
heaven.” 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The new leaflet lessons for our Sunday- 
schools are entitled “About the Bible.” They 
will run through twenty weeks, beginning 
Sunday, February 9. Each lesson fills four 
pages. Price 75 cents per hundred copies. 
Specimen leaflets furnished free. 


“The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools” continues its good work. Its latest 
meeting was held at Hull House, January 14. 
The star of the evening was Prof. Herbert E. 
Slaught of Chicago University. He had for 
his subject “Modern Sunday-school Instruction.” 
The paper set forth the aims and methods of 
the Hyde Park Baptist Sunday-school, of which 
President Harper is the superintendent. It was 
followed by general discussion. I wish it were in 
my power to furnish an outline report of what 
was said on this important subject. But I have 
nothing at hand. If the Chicago University 
proves as progressive in Sunday-school affairs 
as in many other matters, there is hope of light 
on the subject. 

I call the attention of teachers and Sunday- 
school workers, away from Boston, to the ‘“‘Post- 
office Mission Library,” just started at the 
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Unitarian headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. “This loan library is for the use of 
the Post-office Mission correspondents, study- 
classes, ministers, and all others who can use it 
to advantage.” This statement is found in the 
preface to the catalogue. Not only does it in- 
clude Sunday-school teachers, but I know that 
those who have the library in charge will be 
very glad to deal with teachers and others who 
are in need of helps in preparing their lessons. 
In many places of small size, and with large 
public library facilities, it is not easy to find 
particular books on special subjects, notably on 
religious and Biblical topics. The creation of 
this admirable agency is owing greatly to Miss 
A. E. Howard, one of our most active Post- 
office Mission correspondents. Miss Howard 
and Miss Everett have labored hard to launch 
this affair, and I predict for it a valuable career. 
The catalogue can be secured and correspond- 
ence can be had by communicating with Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street. There 
are two hundred and forty-three titles, including 
a wide range of subjects. 


It should be remembered that the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has a loan library for 
teachers and others, in the Book Department, at 
25 Beacon Street. I confess that it is not what 
it will be within a year or two. Owing to the 
need of attending to other matters, this feature 
has been somewhat neglected. The number 
and variety of volumes are not adequate. Still, 
there are many standard reference books on the 
present list; and those who are needing assist- 
ance of this kind may wisely look over the 
assortment. There is no charge for taking out 
the books, and the time for retaining them is 
liberal. I am convinced that ere long each Sun- 
day-school will have a regular reference library. 
It is only fair to the hard-worked. and hard- 
pressed teachers that an aid of this sort should 
be right at hand. Meanwhile other more gen- 
eral channels must be sought. The new loan 
library of the Alliance, and the older one of the 
Sunday School Society, ought to furnish consid- 
erable assistance. 

Speaking of the Sunday-school teacher, and 
the arduous duty required of her, reminds me of 
some words uttered by Rev. M. J. Savage not 
long ago: “The attitude of many people toward 
the church is like their attitude toward the 
Sunday-school. I have known of people who 
have taken their children out of Sunday-school 
because they were not satisfied with the teach- 
ing they got there; and yet you could not drag 
them by any power conceivable into the Sunday- 
school itself to help it out. They expect some- 
body to volunteer to teach their children for 
nothing; but they will not volunteer, even for 
the sake of their own children, to help make the 
Sunday-school what it ought to be.” I think it 
is only fair to add that in a right state of things 
parents would be anxious to equip the teachers 
who have their children in charge. Why do not 
these complaining fathers and mothers, who do 
not like the quality of the instruction at Sunday- 
school, assist to provide that Sunday-school with 
a reference library? Why do they not consult 
with the minister how the proper manuals and 
necessary commentaries can be obtained and 
paid for? No, the average critic of the Sun- 
day-school will do nothing of the kind. Here is 
where half the trouble lies to-day. How long, 
oh, how long, is this unreasonable, disastrous 
condition to last? The prescription for a weak 
Sunday-school is not primarily a new pedagogi- 
cal system, but hearty co-operation all round. 
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By request of Rev. George W. Stone, Field 
Secretary of the Pacific Coast, the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society recently forwarded two 
thousand of their free tracts and one thousand 
copies of “Our Faith.” This was a good instal- 
ment of leaven, and we look for appropriate re- 
sults. By the way, it is well enough to record 
that forty-six thousand (46,000) copies of “Our 
Faith” in the small size, for free distribution, 
have thus far been printed. It would be diffi- 
cult to estimate how many copies of all sizes 
and kinds have gone forth. 

In this connection I want to add to Dr. Eliot’s 
full notice of Crooker’s Statement that it is a 
pamphlet well calculated to serve many needs of 
Snnday-school instruction. ~ Particularly is this 
true in its relation to the lessons now drawing to 
an end on “Our Faith.” Nothing could be 
more appropriate and helpful than the use of | 
this pamphlet at the close of the twenty lessons. 
The various statements, quotations, and argu- 
ments in this valuable publication would stamp 
and summarize the preceding instruction, As 
this is issued by the American Unitarian As- 
sociation in its free literature, any Sunday- 
school teacher or superintendent can obtain a 
copy simply by asking for it. In any case it 
is something that should be in every Sunday- 
school library. Many questions are concisely 
answered in these pages,—questions that arise 
in classes over and over. It is one of the best 
things that Dr. Crooker has done, when we con. 
sider how much has been pressed into a small 
compass, and how sagaciously he has handled 
many debatable subjects. The references to 
collateral reading have been carefully culled. ° 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial Union 
will be held in the Second Church vestry on 
Monday, January 27. Subject of discussion, 
“What Lesson, if Any, has Modern Orthodoxy for 
Unitarians?” Speakers, Rev. A. L. Hudson, 
Rev. C. F. Dole, and Rev. John Snyder. 

Lunch will be served at 25 cents apiece. 
Daniels, Secretary. 


Churches, - 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The mid-week ser- 
vice on Wednesday, January 29, at noon, will be 
conducted by Prof. W. W. Fenn of the Harvard 
Divinity School. 


Bangor, Me.—The installation of Rev. Er- 
nest W. Huntas pastor of the Independent Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Church occurred January 
16. Besides a gathering of prominent ministers 
who had come from different sections of Maine 
and other States, a large congregation was in at- 
tendance to listen to the impressive service. The 
following order of service was carried out: volun- 
tary ; anthem, “Fear not, O Israel,” Max Spicker, 
choir; report of council; Invocation, by Rev. 
E. E. Newbert, Augusta, Me.; reading of Script- 
ure, by Rev. A. H. Coar of Ellsworth, Me.; solo, 
Harry W. Libbey; installation prayer, by Rev. 
William F. Skerrye of Saco, Me.; music, “O 
Most Merciful God,” Schilling, choir; sermon, 
by Rev. Charles E. St. John of Boston; charge to 
minister, by Rev. Edward A. Horton of Boston; 
music, “Abide with me,” Homer Bartlett, choir ; 
right hand of fellowship, by Rev. John C, 


L. A. 


; 
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maintained itself. The various organizations 
within the society are now healthy, and much 
helpful work is being done. The presence of 
the pastor is never wanting when needed, and 
signs of new life and vigor appear in the dawn 
of the new year. 


Perkins of Portland; charge to the people, by 
Rey. Seth C. Beach of Cambridge; Hymn No. 
18, “Greeting,” sung by the congregation ; 
benediction, by Rev Ernest W. Hunt. 

Church choir: Mrs. W. L. Bragg, soprano; 
Mrs. W. A. Nelson, alto; Harry R. Pote, tenor; 
Harry W. Libbey, bass; Miss Mae Silsby, 
organist. 


Brookline, Mass—Second Church, Rev. 
Ed. D. Towle: The new parish house was 
dedicated on Sunday evening, January 19. The 
building, which stands in the rear of a lot at 
Beacon and Charles Streets, Brookline, on the 
front of which it is proposed to build a church, 
was occupied in the early part of December ; but 
no regular religious services had been held be- 
neath its roof. For almost ten years the society 
has been the tenant of Sears Chapel, or Christ’s 
Church, in Longwood. The parish house is 
built on the English cottage style, and is an all- 
wood structure, two stories in height. The en- 
trance is on Sewall Avenue; and, when the 
church is built, it is proposed to connect the 
two buildings by a covered passage. The hall 
seats three hundred. The walls are tinted ma- 
roon with trimmings of white. Upstairs is a 
large parlor, a kitchen, and several anterooms. 
The furnishings are simple, but elegant. The 
building was opened with a fair, which was 
highly successful. 

"At this opening service, Dr. Edward E. Hale, 
Dr. W. H. Lyon, Rev. T. Van Ness, C. E. St. 
John, Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Rev. Besa G. 
Wicks, and the pastor took part. 

Services will now be held regularly in the 
parish house. 


Brooklyn and Onsted, Mich.—The Peo- 
ple’s Churches of these towns have recently 
settled Rev. Edward H. Barrett as their pastor. 
These churches were gathered by the efforts of 
Rev. Fred. V. Hawley, now of Louisville, Ky., 
and in the last year have come into the Uni- 
tarian fellowship. Mr. F. M. Geer of the 
Meadville Theological School did excellent 
summer work in them last season, giving effi- 
cient service in preparing the way for the com- 
ing pastor. Mr. Barrett was for a short time 
a minister of the Christian Connection, and 
later spent two years at Meadville. Interesting 
services in connection with his installation were 
held on the last days of the year. Prof. Henry 
H. Barbour preached at both places on Sunday, 
December 29, and at Brooklyn welcomed the 
new pastor and his wife to membership in the 
People’s Church and the Unitarian fellow- 
ship. Monday evening, Secretary Southworth 
preached a fine sermon of installation on the 
true missionary spirit, and gave wise words of 
counsel to the people, Prof. Barbour giving the 
charge and right hand of fellowship to his 
former pupil. A similar service was held in 
the pretty Onsted church, on Tuesday evening, 
Mr. Southworth being assisted by the Baptist 
minister of the town, who made an earnest and 
sympathetic address. - 


Denver, Col.— Unity Church, Rev. David 
Utter: The opening year finds us with a 
harmonious working church, a growing con- 
gregation, and an earnest, devoted pastor, By 
the panic of 1893 and the great business depres- 
sion that followed the society was seriously 
crippled and much disheartened. Most of the 
time since then it has been hard work to meet 
all the necessary obligations of the church, and 
but for the heroism and cheerful sacrifice of the 
pastor it is doubtful if Unity Church could have 


The address was by Rev. C. A. Staples of Lex- 
ington, Mass. He spoke of the way the battle 
of Lexington was received in England, giving a 
very interesting and instructive account of the 
English feeling at the time. 


Meadville, Penn.—The trustees of the 
Theological School at a recent meeting chose 
a committee to select the site and secure plans 
for the proposed gymnasium and refectory. 
The building will probably be erected during 
the coming spring and summer. 


Geneseo, Ill—First Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes has resigned here, to 
accept a call to the “People’s Church” of Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. Mr. Byrnes closes his work 
here January 26, and begins his work in Kalama- 
zoo February 2. Mr. John Hammond, one of 
the devoted members of the Unitarian church 
here, has recently given to the city a fine hos- 
pital. Mr. Joseph Hammond, the father of the 
above, gave a few years ago a fine public library 
to the city. Thus does our faith prove its 
vitality in our Western communities. 


Hinsdale, Ill—Unity Church, Ernest C. 
Smith: The sale held shortly before Christmas 
netted $2ci. The Quest Club, consisting of 
young people who have passed the eighth 
grade, now has a membership of fourteen. 
The club holds social meetings once a month, 
and meets Sundays as a class for Bible study. 
The Unity Club resumes its meetings January 
20. “Phases of Social Evolution” will be studied 
the rest of the season. 


Keokuk, Ia—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. A. Rossbach: The annual meeting of the 
First Unitarian Society was held in the church 
parlors with a large attendance. Devotional 
exercises were led by Rev. Adolph Rossbach. 
Asaph Buck, the president, made an extempo- 
raneous address, and said the finances were in 
better shape than for many years. Though 
there were no public services from February 1 
till September 1, subscribers paid liberally, so 
that the small debt had been extinguished. He 
said that the Sunday-school takes no: vacation ; 
that the Ladies’ Aid Society deserved much of 
the credit of maintaining*the church; and that 
the subscriptions for this year were made freely, 
willingly, and liberally ; that harmony reigned, 
and the cause for which Unitarianism stands is 
prosperous in Keokuk. The secretary read a 
résumé of the meetings of the society and of the 
trustees. 

The minister read an interesting report, ex- 
pressing rather what he would like to do than 
what he had done. He gave twenty-nine 
sermons. November 2 an evening service was 
held and has been continued, and it is a channel 
for close communication with those who have 
been upon the margin of our thought. The 
average morning attendance was sixty-three ; in 
the evening, fifty-nine.. The confirmation class, 
where the liberal views of religion are taught 
and preparation of candidates for membership 
is made, increases in interest 

For the Sunday-school, George Breitenstein, 
superintendent, reported figures were taken 
from reports of David Anderson, secretary, and 
George Hassal, Jr., treasurer. Fifty-two ses- 
sions were held, with an average attendance of 
forty. Two teachers and five pupils removed 
from the city during the year. The number 
enrolled is fifty-eight; of teachers, seven. The 
receipts were $68, and expenditures $54, leaving 
a balance of $14. Mrs. M. J. Shaffer, president 
of the Ladies’ Society, made a verbal report, re- 
ferring details to the papers of other officers. 


Keene, N.H.—Unitarian church, CB, 
Elder: The Unitarian Club of Keene, N.H., 
held its regular meeting on January 8, with its 
usual large attendance of members and guests. 


Melrose, Mass.— Rey. T. J. Horner: At the 
annual meeting just held, the treasurer, Mr. 
Frank H. Torrey, reported that during the past 
year all expenses had been met and the old debt 
reduced over $300. Thirty-six people have be- 
come members of the society during the year, 
and a Young People’s Union formed, which 
already has thirty members. The annual 
Christmas sale of the Ladies’ Aid Society netted 
$337. At Christmas a handsome sum of money 
was presented to the pastor and his wife, and 
for the new year it was voted to increase the 
salary $200. 

Miss Lilian Clarke will speak to the ladies 
on Post-office Mission work January 27, and 
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Business Notices. 


Monson, Mass.—We are pleased with the working 
in our Sunday-school (the Star System).—Wm. T. Rick- 
errs. Address all orders to Rey. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis. 


Saving and Losing.—Many a man is saving a dollar 
and losing ten by retaining in his office the old, uncom- 
fortable, and inconvenient furniture of a decade ago. 
Nothing is more significant of modern ingenuity and 
progress than the improvement in office furniture and fixt- 
ures which the last ten years has witnessed. It is possi- 
ble for any one to see all this ata glance in the interesting 
exhibition of office furniture now in progress at the Paine 
Furniture warerooms on Canal Street. Every possible 
article for office convenience and comfort is represented in 
this exhibition. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. . 


Deaths. 


At Brookfield, xsth inst., William Sargent Pike, aged 
8x yrs. 1 mo. 2 days. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers 


9326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... + 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 


ance day and night. 


XTRA induc-m:nts to settlers of liberal religious 
views who desire a fine healthtul climate and congenial 
surroundings at HiGHLAND SPRINGS, the elevated health 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. Electric cars, 5-cent 
fare, purest water, pine groves, stores, post-office, school, 
telephone, public library, fire department, and only Unita- 
rian church in Virginia. ‘Address E.S. Rzap, H1GHLAND 
Sprincs, Va. } 


eee 
A YOUNG LADY, well born, well bred, educated, 
and of cheerful disposition, desires a osition as 
companion to an invalid or elderly lady. References ex- 
changed. Address P. O. Box 235, nymouTta, Mass. 
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the usual children’s festival will be held in the 
city hall February 22. 


The outlook for this energetic little church 
could not be much more hopeful. 


Neponset, Mass.— Rev. George W. Cutter 
gave a most interesting lecture before the 
Women’s Branch Alliance upon “Jerusalem of 
To-day.” The attendance was the largest of 
the season. The members were entertained at 
the residence of Mrs. Laban Pratt. There has 
been a marked revival of interest, not only in 
the Alliance, but in the church attendance and 
Sunday-school work as well. The outlook is 
more promising than it has been for a great 
while. 


Newburg, N.Y.— Rev. J. B. Green: The 
annual meeting of this society was held Jan- 
uary 14 in the recently acquired Unity Hall, 
created by considerable labor and expense out 
of what was originally the basement of the 
church. The meeting was preceded by a sup- 
per spread in the hall. After supper the tables 
were cleared and the business transacted. Offi- 
cers were elected for the next year, and the 
expiring places of two retiring trustees filled. 
Reports were read by the secretary and the 
treasurer and the pastor. The treasurer’s re- 
port was most gratifying, as it showed a slight 
balance on the desirable side. A new industry 
has just been brought to the city, which awak- 
ens some hope of growth, both to the popula- 
tion of the city and to the Church of Our Father. 
The superintendent of the works was formerly 
connected with the Unitarian church in Erie, 
and at least one other officer of the concern. So 
we take courage. The week of prayer, so 
called, has just been held in the city; and the 
pastor was invited to the ministers’ preliminary 
meeting, but he has not yet been asked to lead 
one of the public meetings. That may come 
later. But the whole tenor of the thought of 
these meetings is shaped and colored by the 
ancient Westminster Confession of Faith idea 
of man’s lost condition and his only salvation 
through faith in the atoning blood. 


Ottawa, Can.— It was with great regret that 
the Unitarian church here accepted, in Decem- 
ber, the resignation of Rev. Albert Walkley. 

_ When he came to Ottawa, a little more than 
three years ago, he found the bare beginning of 
a Unitarian movement,— a little handful of Uni- 
tarians meeting in a very small and unattractive 
hall. With a courage and perseverance which 
were indomitable, he set about the work of 
building up the society and providing it with a 
home of its own. His people stood by him 
loyally, giving generously both of their personal 
effort and of their means. Outside pecuniary 
help was obtained from various places, includ- 
ing Boston and London. To-day the society 
has avery attractive and admirably appointed 
church edifice, well located, costing, with the 
lot, $9,000; and it owes nothing except $2,250 
to the Unitarian Church Building Loan Fund. 
This is surely a remarkable record, especially in 
so conservative a city as Ottawa. When Mr. 
Walkley left Ottawa, his church presented him 
with a handsome gold locket, suitably engraved, 
and an address, finely engrossed and framed, 
expressing its regard for him and its apprecia- 
tion of the great work which he had done. In 
harmony with Mr. Walkley’s recommendation 
the church has ‘called to be his successor Rev. 
R. J. Hutcheon of Almont, a young minister 
who has recently left the Presbyterian body and 
joined ours. He is a Canadian by birth and 
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training, was educated at Queen’s College, 
Kingston, and has been preaching with much 
acceptance for six years. On Sunday, January 
12, he was installed as pastor of the Ottawa 
Unitarian Society. Secretary St. John of 
Boston, Dr. Brundage of Albany, and Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland of Toronto were present. Mr. 
Sunderland preached in the morning, and Mr. 
Brundage in the afternoon. The installation 
was in the evening, Mr. St. John preaching the 
sermon, Mr. Brundage giving the charge to the 
minister and the hand of fellowship, and Mr. 
Sunderland offering the prayer of installation 
and delivering the address to the congregation. 
Mr. Hutcheon is already making a very favor- 
able impression, and it is believed that he will 
prove a wise and able leader of our cause in the 
capital city of the Dominion. 


Pittsburg, Penn.—The Unitarian church 
held its annual meeting on the evening of 
January 8. Rev. L. W. Mason made his first 
annual report. Forty-two persons have united 
with the church during the year, with a loss of 
only two,—one by death and one by removal. 
The congregations have increased largely, and 
the membership of the Sunday-school has more 
than doubled. Arrangements are being per- 
fected to open and maintain a day nursery in 
one of the most needy districts of the city. 
Mrs. Corwin, secretary of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, also reported a large increase in member- 
ship and in the scope of the work done. A 
most hopeful and earnest spirit animated all 
the reports; and that of our minister was fol- 
lowed by an impromptu response from several 
members in which a graceful and hearty recog- 
nition was evinced of his work in this new field. 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge: Evening services are being held, at 
which Mr. Goodridge is giving short addresses 
upon “Men and Women of the Beatitudes,” with 
illustrations from modern life. 

The Women’s Alliance held a very successful 
Christmas Sale on December 12. 


Somerville, Mass.—In the Sunday-school 
of the Unitarian church on Highland Avenue 
an experiment is being tried which bids fair to 
succeed. Ina class of boys, most of whom are 
attending the high school, a departure from 
the ordinary Sunday-school teaching has taken 
the form of knowing God through his work as 
practised by men. Subjects so far gone over 
are as follows: “Heat, Latent and Sensitive,” 
“Liquefaction of Gases,” “Mechanical Making 
of Ice,” “Requirement Necessary to pass Solids 
to a Gaseous Condition.” 

The young gentlemen composing the class 
are as follows: Arthur W. Freund, H. W. Will- 
iams, H. E. McGaffey, H. M.. Dix, W. H. Lay- 
field, Raymond W. Lillie, Charles N. Manning, 
William Gleason, M. H. Ryder. Mr. Francis 
H. Boyer is the leader of the class. 


Toronto, Can.—First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland is giving a series of Sun- 
day evening illustrated lectures, entitled “A 
Tour through Palestine,” which is drawing 
large audiences. 

The annual meeting and supper of the 
Toronto church, held on January 14, was an 
occasion of unusual interest. More than a 
hundred sat down at the tables. The report of 
the treasurer showed all bills settled and a 
small balance in hand. During the year a float- 
ing debt of $600 had been paid off, and an elec- 
tric motor for the organ had been put into the 
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church, the gift of Mr. W. B. Hamilton. Be 
sides a number of bright and earnest speeches, 
letters were read from former pastors of the 
church,—Rev. Hilary Bygrave of Belmont, 
Mass., Rev. H. W. Woude of Castine, Me., 
Rey. Alexander T. Bowser of Wilmington, 
Del., and Rey. Oscar B. Hawes of Philadelphia, 
—all of whom are remembered with warm and 
loving regard. The reports from the various 
sub-organizations of the church—the Sunday- 
school, Women’s Alliance, Unity Club, Brown- 
ing Club, Friendly Workers, Post-office Mission, 
and Young People’s Religious Study Class— 
showed all to be in a very prosperous condition. 


Personals. 


The directors of the Children’s Mission to the 
Children of the Destitute in the city of Boston, at 
a recent meeting, passed resolutions expressive 
of the highest regard for the self-sacrificing 
labors and upright character of the late Mr. 
Frank A. Drew. 


Church Building Loan Fund. 


JAN. 15, 1902. 
The trustees of the Church Building Loan 
Fund met at 25 Beacon Street at 3 P.M. Pres- 
ent, Messrs. Eliot in the chair, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Piper, Putnam, Russell, and St. John. 


The records of the last meeting were read and, 


approved. The treasurer reported the casl on 
hand amounted to $9,045.37, of which $6,000 
was appropriated. This did not include the 
$5,000 which had been voted to the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Applications for loans were presented from: 
the People’s Church, Rock Rapids, Ia., 
$1,400; the First Unitarian Society, Jackson, 
Mich., $1,200; the Church’ of Our Father, 
Toledo, Ohio, $1,000; and a request from the 
Unitarian Congregational Church, Hackensack, 
N.J., for an increase of $700 in the amount 
voted. 


Voted, To loan to the People’s Church of Rock Rapids, 
Ta., the sum of $1,400 without interest, the same to be fully 
secured in accordance with our rules, and to be repaid in 
ten annual instalments of $140 each, the money not to be 
paid from our treasury unless it shall be sufficient to free 
the society from all other indebtedness. 

Voted, To resciud the vote passed at the meeting of 
November 26, authorizing a loan of $2,000 to the Unitarian 
Congregational Church of Hackensack, N.J. 

Voted, To loan to the Unitarian Congregational Church 
of Hackensack, N.J., the sum of $2,700 without interest, 
the same to be fully secured in accordance with our rules, 
and to be repaid in ten annual instalments of $270 each, the 
money not to be paid from our treasury unless it shall be 
sufficient to free the society from all other indebtedness. 

Voted, That Messrs. Lincoln and Putnam be a commit- 
tee with full power to act in regard to the application of 
the Church of Our Father, Toledo, Ohio. 


The committee appointed at the last meeting 
reported in regard to the delinquent societies, 
but no formal action was taken. 

Adjourned at 5.10 P. M. 

WILLIAM TAGGARD PIPER, Sec’y. 


Rev. John Healy Heywood. 


Mr. Heywood was born in Worcester, Mass., 
March 30, 1813. At fourteen years of age he 
entered Harvard College, where he was grad- 
uated in 1836. He taught school for a year, 
and then entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
from which he was graduated in 1840. In that 
year he succeeded Rey. James Freeman Clarke 
as minister of the Church of the Messiah in 
Louisville, Ky. During his ministry the church 
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grew and prospered. It became one of the 
largest and most influential churches in Ken- 
tucky, and was known as a centre of influence 
of many kinds. 

In the public school board of Louisville he 
was an indefatigable worker, and through his 
influence the standard was raised in the graded 
schools and the high schools were established. 
Nearly fifty years after his settlement, in recog- 
nition of his work, the school board arranged 
for a celebration of Mr. Heywood’s birthday, 
and presented to him a loving-cup. He was 
always a willing and effective worker in the 
charities of the city; and during the Civil War 
he was the local agent of the United States 
Sanitary Gommission, which rendered valuable 
services to the sick and wounded and to pris- 
oners from the Confederate army. 

After the war, Mr. Heywood sought rest and 
recuperation in travel in Europe. After his re- 
turn, plans for a new church were made ; and in 
1871 the church was dedicated. But within the 
same year it was destroyed by fire. Within 
the next year the present church was built and 
dedicated. After forty years of a successful 
pastorate, Mr. Heywood resigned and went 
abroad. Returning home, he travelled through 
the South, and then visited New England, 
where he supplied pulpits. For a year he 
preached at Plymouth, Mass. Then, largely 
through the influence of his friend, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, who lived in Melrose, Mass., he 
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Church in that town, he being then in his seventy- 
second year. He resided there five years; andat 
the age of seventy-seven, considering himself too 
old for the varied activities of parish life, he 
resigned, and returned to Louisville, where he 
was cordially received, and in 1898 made pastor 
emeritus. At this time he was appointed by the 
governor to be a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Kentucky Institute for the Blind. 
He attended to the duties of this position, and 
occasionally preached, but gradually withdrew 
from all public activities, without abating in the 
least his interest in the cause he had served so 
long, and without letting go of the many friends 
whom he had formed during his long and use- 
ful career. 3 
While he was a man of most affectionate dis- 
position, one who loved the, ways of peace, one 
who sought by all means to diminish friction in 
society, he was yet a man of singular firmness 
when any principle was involved. It is a high 
tribute to his character, and a proof that he had 
learned the art of speaking the truth in love, 
that the Courier-Journal of Louisville can now 
say of him that “in avte-bellum days Dr. Hey- 
wood was a Henry Clay Whig, and later on was 
one of the first in this section of the country to 
take a firm stand for the abolition of the slaves. 
He was one of seven men in the State of Ken- 
tucky who voted for Fremont, the abolition 
candidate in 1856. From that time he affiliated 
with the Republican party.” The abolitionist, 
well known as such, who could maintain himself 
in one of the most influential pulpits in Ken- 
tucky before and during the Civil War must 
have had some rare qualities, well balanced. 


Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ’”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ““Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season, 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. 


NOW READY: 


1. Our Dead President. 
2. Shibboleths. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
3. Good Government for the City. 
, 4. Another Year. 
5. Some Things which the Church can do for 
the Individual. 
6. What the Church can do for the World. 
7. Sacrifice, the Law of Life. 
9. Sunday: Its Origin, History, and Author- 


ity. 
11. The King’s Question. (By Rev.Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Twentieth Century Advent of Jesus. 
14. Looking Backward. A Sermon for the Old Year. 
15. The [lorning Song of the Creation. (By 
Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series ‘To Young Men and Women.” 


8. I. What Life is For. 
10. ll. Education for Life. 
12. I. pages 
16. IV. The Ethics of Gambling. 
17. V. What to Read, and Why. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 

igion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entargilpeuanen cy in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be at any time. 
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The most curious clock in a recent exhibition 
of old time-pieces was built by a pious Scotch- 
man a century and a half ago. To guard against 
any possible consequences of breaking the Sab- 
bath, he so constructed it that at midnight on 
Saturday it stopped dead, and never so much as 
ticked until Monday morning began. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Our January Exhibition of Office Furniture 
is one of the largest displays of its kind ever made 
It opened January 
1, and we have given up to it our main floor from 


Desks which have been attracting much attention. 
They are 3 feet and 34 feet wide, and are priced 
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as compared with the resulting comfort. 
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DESKS. 


some Home 


“Messiah Pulpit”) Register Tract Series. 


My New NEIGHBOR. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THe ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 


$1.50 per hundred. 
. CHURCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
By Rev. 


Lawrance. 

. Or Maxine Onr’s SELF BEAUTIFUL, 
William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Tur Jupement: The True Doctrine _of_the 

udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tus BREATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

. LiperaAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Josep Priestiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

. Wuat O'ctock 1s 1T IN Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

A Sour with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

. How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 


By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 


Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

6 cents. 

. THEODORE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. so cents per hundred, 

. Tur THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

_ A Worxkinc THEory 1n Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tue CuristiAN UniTarIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 

per hundred. 

. THe ResurRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

. SHORT AND LONG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

_ Tue SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 
Bae James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 

red. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J, SAVAGE, D.D. 


PRICE $1.00 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


“J wonder how so many forest fires catch,” 
said Mrs. McBride. “Perhaps they catch acci- 
dentally from the mountain ranges,” suggested 
Mr. McBride. 


The Sunday-school class was singing, “I 
want to be an Angel.” “Why don’t you sing 
louder, Bobby?” “I’m singing as loud as I 
feel,” exclaimed Bobby. 


“Uncle,” said the scientific youth, “don’t you 
know that you ought to have your drinking 
water boiled, so as to kill the microbes?” 
“Well,” answered the old gentleman, thought- 
fully, “I believe I would as lief be an aquarium 
as a cemetery.” 


During a fierce tornado at Burlington, Vt. a 
year or two ago, little Bertha climbed into her 
papa’s arms for safety. When her mother, who 
had that day expressed a wish for rain, entered 
the room, Bertha exclaimed, “You prayed for 
rain,mamma: sow see what you've done |” 


In the churchyard of Leigh, near Bolton, will 
be found a tombstone bearing the following 
amazing sentence: “A virtuous woman is 5s. to 
her husband.” The explanation seems to be 
that space prevented “a crown” being cut in 
full, and the stone-mason argued that a crown 
equals 5s.— Votes ana Queries. 


“Well,” said the first bicyclist, “we ought to be 
right in the middle of Bliggville, according to 
the map; yet,as you may see for yourself, we are 
on a mud road some miles from anywhere.” “J 
can’t understand it,” said the second bicyclist, 
“unless the map was made by some of those 
haval experts.”— Central Christian Advocate. 


“Willie,” said his father as he proceeded with 
the laying on of hands, “I am sorry to have to 
do this: it hurts me more than it does you.” 
“Well,” returned the precocious youngster re- 
signedly, “I never did believe in these here sym- 
pathetic strikes anyhow. They always do more 
harm than good.”— Central Christian Advocate. 


Dr. Furness’s friend, the grand-niece of Frank- 
lin, wondered, when she was on her death-bed, 
if her case were not the same as that of the 
woman who told her minister she was afraid she 
was incurring the woe pronounced upon those 
of whom everybody speaks well. “You may 
set your heart at rest,” the minister remarked. 
“T heard your neighbors say some pretty hard 
things about you.” 


A correspondent in Galesburg, Ill, sends to 
the Woman's Journal the following actual medi- 
cal diagnosis by the laity: During the excite- 
ment caused by some cases of suspected small- 
pox in a Rock River village,a son of Erin 
rather contemptuously remarked to a group of 
the frightened ones, “They hain’t got smallpox : 
it’s only celluloid.” Whereupon a Johnny Bull 
further encouraged the timid by asserting, 
“There hain’t any danger, anyhow, if ycu don’t 
get them microscopes in you.” ‘The disease did 
not spread. 


Prof. Bernard Moses, one of the Taft Com- 
mission in the Philippines, is a student of finance 
-and sociology, polyglot, and historian. He 
looks upon learning a language as a very small 
matter. One day inhis class-room at Berkeley 
he quoted a passage in French. A student 
ventured to interrupt, remarking that the recita- 
tion would have more significance for him if the 
professor should render it into English. “Do 
you not speak French?” Prof. Moses asked. 
“T regret that I do not,” rejoined the student. 
“In that case,” replied the professor, preparing 
to continue with the quotation, “I should advise 
you to get up early some morning before break- 
fast and learn it.” 
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New England Mutual 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
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